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God, of the United Kingdom, Canada, 
and her other Realms and Territories 
Queen, Head of the Commonwealth, 
Defender of the Faith. 

God Save the Queen. 

Background of Canadian mountain 
scenery by Murray MacDonald will re- 
call our Queen's tour through Alberta. 
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Editorial 


SALARY SCHEDULES 


Every teacher should know the salary schedule by which his 
salary is computed. Under the terms of The School Act, Section 
$38, the salary schedule is a part of the contract to which a teacher 
becomes bound when he accepts an offer of employment. 


The three most important parts of a salary schedule are the 
basic minimum salary, experience increments, and training allow- 
naces. If you are interested in administration work, you should 
study the allowance for supervision. 


Before you accept a position you should check the schedule to 
determine what your salary will be. An oral promise of a certain 
salary is not enforceable in law when a salary schedule exists. 


Check carefully, limitations and exclusions of previous teaching 
experience, allowances for university training, special certificates, 
supervision. You will be giving service and you should know what 
salary to expect for that service. 


CONTRACTS 


“Subject to the provisions of the following subsections, a 
teacher shall be deemed to have entered into a contract of employ- 
ment with a board after the making of an offer of employment to 
the teacher by the chairman or secretary followed by an acceptance 
of the offer by the teacher on or before the eighth day following 
the date of the offer.” Section 331 (1), The School Act. 


For the purposes of this section an offer and acceptance shall 
be in writing and may be sent by registered mail or by telegraph, or 
delivered by hand or ordinary mail. 


A board may authorize by a resolution the superintendent of 
schools of a district or of a school division to offer employment to 
teachers. 


No written contract is required apart from the offer, acceptance, 
and confirmation, except in the case of temporary teachers. 


TERMINATION 


No teacher may give a notice to terminate a contract under 
which he has not rendered service until he obtains the consent of 
the Minister. 
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A notice to terminate a contract effective in the month of 
August shall be given by the teacher on or before the preceding 
fifteenth day of July. 


A notice to terminate a contract effective in the month of July 
shall be given to the teacher by the board on or before the preceding 
fifteenth day of June. 


Notice of termination may be given either by delivering it to 
the person to whom it is addressed, or by sending it in a duly 
addressed and prepaid envelope by registered mail, and in the latter 
case, the notice shall be deemed to have been given upon the day on 
which it is mailed. 


DISPUTES 


A teacher or a board may request that a dispute or a disagree- 
ment, arising with respect to the termination of a contract, be 
referred by the Minister to a Board of Reference, except that no 
such request may be made in any case where the contract has been 
terminated with the approval of the Minister in writing. 


Application to the Minister shall be sent by registered mail 
not later than the thirtieth day of June in any year; and within 
twenty days of the receipt by the applicant of the notice of termina- 
tion; or within twenty days of the date on which the dispute or 
disagreement arises, if no notice has been received. 


The applicant is required to pay to the Minister a fee of 
twenty-five dollars, which may be returned or otherwise disposed 
of on the recommendation of the Board of Reference. 


Editor’s Note: Teachers who dispute a termination of contract 
should contact Head Office of the Alberta Teachers’ Association for 
advice. 


Thank You 


With this June issue we wish to thank our many contributors 
for their work during the past year. We hope that they will con- 
tinue to send articles and ideas next year, and that other teachers 
will join in making The ATA Magazine the voice of Alberta 
teachers. . 
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The last half of May and the 
month of June is perhaps the busiest 
period in a school teachers’ life. 
Track meets, festivals, graduation 
exercises, graduation dances, not to 
mention the forthcoming June ex- 
aminations call on the energy and 
resourcefulness of the active teacher. 

We settle down after dismissal 
time to relax. Thoughts of subject 
preparation persist. Have we forgot- 
ten anything? Let us check through 
the exercises to make certain, balance 
the marks! No, we seem to have con- 
sidered everything we had planned 
for the year’s work! Time to review. 
We hope the students will remember 
most of this for the final examina- 
tions! 

In the midst of congratulating 
ourselves for having our work in 
order, we hear the booming voice of 
the track meet director. Can you 
spare a few minutes to help check 
these entries? I should like to be cer- 
tain no one has been left out. By the 
way, we should inspect the diamonds 
and the race track! The liming 
must be left until Friday morning. 
May I get about six boys for the 
morning period to repair the jump- 
ing standards? And so we turn our 
thoughts from classroom preparation 
to the sports meet. 


After studying plans and prepara- 
tion for these events and solving all 
immediate problems we plod our 
weary way home. Friend wife meets 
us at the door with, “John Jones 
*phoned to remind you of the com- 
mittee meeting to arrange for the 
community sports’ and kiddies’ day; 
and Miss Smith asked if you had 
booked the hall for the graduation 
exercises.” Oh my! Fleeting 
visions of a quiet evening at home, 
or an opportunity to read the pre- 
requisites for the summer session 


drift away! We must lend whatever 
assistance we can to immediate 
problems. 


No dull days these. 

However, cheer up, the last of 
June will soon be here and with it 
holidays or could it be summer 
school. Such a program cannot fail 
to be interesting, exacting, and ex- 
hausting. 

By the time this appears in print, 
many, if not all of you, will have 
left such experiences behind. If you 
are going to summer session, may 
you have an interesting and profit- 
able one. If you are fortunate enough 
to be taking a holiday, may it be 
restful and strength-renewing. 


LARS OLSON. 


NOTICE 


Teachers who have served with the Armed Forces in World 
War II, and who are paying into the Teachers’ Retirement Fund for 
their period of service, are required by regulation of the Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund Board, to have made payment of not less than 


one-half of their contributions due for this service not later than 
July 1, 1953, with the balance of the payment to be paid not later 


than July 1, 1954. 





Board of Administrators, 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
Per: ERIC C. ANSLEY. 
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Alberta Likes Being First 


D. M. SULLIVAN 


LBERTA was the first province 
to adopt the large unit of school 
administration; this province was the 
first to centralize teacher training in 
the Faculty of Education rather 
than in the Normal Schools. Alberta 
was early in the field of enterprise 
and activity techniques in teaching. 
This was one of the first provinces 
to make membership in the pro- 
fessional organization a condition for 
teaching; today a majority of the 
schools use the single salary schedule; 
and equal pay for equal work is 
recognized as a practical maxim ra- 
ther than a nebulous theory. The 
latest development in educational 
practice to originate in Alberta is 
the proposal to inaugurate a new 
record system whereby each of the 
seven thousand active teachers in 
the province will be issued a teach- 
er’s record book showing the up-to- 
the minute details of each teacher’s 
certificates general and special, years 
of training, special qualifications, and 
perhaps even his years of experience 
and salary earned over the years. 
Since the province first began 
issuing certificates in 1905, some 
35,000 teachers have become quali- 
fied to teach in Alberta schools. 
Teachers’ files at the Department of 
Education are in alphabetical order 
and are in constant use, hence must 
be instantly available for replying to 
correspondence. Two-thirds of the 
teachers are women, and when they 
marry their documents must be re- 
filed, as a rule under a different let- 
ter of the alphabet; and certainly in 
any case delay and confusion occurs 
if the teacher thoughtlessly neglects 
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to inform the Department of Edu- 
cation of her old and new names. A 
numerical system will replace the 
present alphabetical system of filing, 
and this, it is confidently expected, 
will add greatly to the efficiency of 
the recording. Alberta has never 
asked teachers t6 give information 
as to their religion, race, or national- 
ity, and probably never will. Until 
comparatively recent times state- 
ments of age were not required, with 
the result that many teachers now 
pensionable have had difficulty in 
establishing their correct age; for 
this and other reasons it seems des- 
irable that the age of a teacher be 
ascertained at the time his certificate 
is issued. In most of the provinces 
this item forms part of the official 
record, and in other countries the 
day, month, and year of birth must 
be authenticated on the teacher’s 
records. 


How One Province Records a 
Teacher's Age 


One Canadian province has an in- 
genious though complicated method 
of revealing a teacher’s age to those 
who like mathematics. With the ex- 
ception of the name, which for ob- 
vious reasons we have invented, the 
following is a correct reproduction 
of a card issued to a teacher in an- 
other province: 

Trans. Rec. No. 982563 

Name of teacher: Will U. Merrimee 

“A sixth digit has now been added 
to all Transfer Record Numbers to 
avoid confusion arising from dupli- 
cation of the former five digit num- 
bers. Your correct Number is 
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shown above and must be used on all 
correspondence with the Superan- 
nuation Branch and the Department 
of Education, and on all monthly re- 
ports. 

“The first two digits indicate your 
year of birth, the next three the day 
of the year, and the sixth digit your 


identification, if a duplication of 
date of birth occurs. 
“For example: The number 


982563 indicates that you were born 
in 1898, on September 12th. (256th 
day) and you are the fourth teacher 
to be allocated this number. The 


Alberta has no intention of adopt- 
ing a complicated system such as the 
above. The system we propose is 
relatively simple. 

Under present plans we will use 
one letter of the alphabet followed 
by not more than three digits. In 
this way we can find 26,000 numbers. 
It is our view that no useful purpose 
will be served by concealing a teach- 
er’s age, and our plan is to incorpor- 
ate the birth date including year, 
month, and day in each teacher’s 
record. 


Some Leaves from an English 

















other three are 982560; 982561; . \ 
982562; and you are number Service Boo 
982563.” Here are sample items from a 
service book used in England: 
Christi. 

Item | Name of Teacher nag Date of Birth Ref. No. 

Give surname (and Iva Helen Aug. 31, 1923 $4916 
maiden name if you are 

a married woman or 

widow) 
Inkum, Mrs. Iva 
(Iva Small) 

Wns — Period Description of Course 
Bristol University 941-4 Two years (Regulations for 
Teacher Training Dept. 1941-48 the training of teachers). 

Item 3 Special Status of Total Servi 
Information Certificate speuiennaieanns 
Special primary training Permanent (N.B. this is too lengthy 

Certificate to include here, but is a 
August 1, detailed statement of the 
1946 exact number of years, 


months and days in each 
post listed). 





Why Will Record Books Be Required? 


It is well known that Alberta has 
a two-year period of training for 
permanent certification, and many 
teachers continue their training to 


the third, fourth, or fifth year or 
even longer. Practically every salary 
schedule gives credit generously for 
each year of training beyond the 
first year, and all schedules indicate 
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increments for experience, for special 
certificates, for degrees and so forth. 
The schedule makes a written con- 
tract unnecessary except in the case 
of temporary teachers or substitute 
teachers: In other words the con- 
tract is strictly based on the terms 
laid down in the salary schedule in 
effect in the school district or division 
in which the teacher is employed. By 
summer courses, by increased ex- 
perience, by attendance at university, 
by private study, by writing examina- 
tions, or by other means teachers are 
constantly improving their qualifi- 
cations. It is proposed, therefore, 
that in the Fall of 1954 each teacher 
will be given a record book small 
enough to be carried in a lady’s hand- 
bag or in a man’s coat pocket, and 
large enough to include all pertinent 
information as to his or her academic 
and professional qualifications, and 
years of training, and experience. The 
Department of Education has not ar- 
rived at final decisions but a method 
will undoubtedly be found to keep 
the book up to date. All entries will 
be made through the Department of 
Education, but the University will 
probably be asked to send to the De- 
partment information slips, gummed 
and of specified form and shape that 
may be readily attached to the record 
book. The record books, it is felt, 
must remain in the teachers’ pos- 
session but they should be available 
for presentation to school boards or 
other contractual parties on request. 
Our hope is that the record books will 
not be sent back to the Department 
once they have been officially releas- 
ed to the teacher. A duplicate of the 
book, or an exact copy of the infor- 
mation it contains, will necessarily be 
kept at the Department of Education. 


Details Not Yet Available 


The advance information in this 
article is given in this form at the 
express request of the ATA Execu- 
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tive. We hope that further details 
will be available early in the 1953-54 
school year, but the books themselves 
will not under any circumstances be 
ready for distribution before Septem- 
ber, 1954. Teachers, therefore, are 
asked to be content with the infor- 
mation given above. This new record- 
ing system will result favorably for 
all teachers inasmuch as they will at 
all times carry with them their pro- 
fessional identification and will have 
in their possession up-to-date and in- 
disputable proof of their qualifica- 
tions for salary or other purposes. It 
cannot be too strongly stressed that 
the amount of clerical work involved 
in searching 7,000 files for complete 
and accurate information is a 
Herculean task. Perhaps the labour 
involved constitutes the chief rea- 
son why no other province has as 
yet attempted this wholesale docu- 
mentation of all its teachers’ quali- 
fications. Department of Education 
officials have already had excellent 
cooperation from the chief parties 
concerned, and have received offers 
of assistance in working out the de- 
tails of the scheme. The Executive 
of the Alberta School Trustees’ As- 
sociation have endorsed the proposal 
and have offered whatever help it is 
possible for them to give in establish- 
ing the new system. The following 
letter was received from the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Association under date of April 
24, 1953: “At the meeting of the 
Executive Council, following the 
Annual General Meeting, I was in- 
structed to inform you that the As- 
sociation will be pleased to help you 
in any way it can in regard to these 
cards.” Teachers who have sugges- 
tions for implementing the new sys- 
tem are asked to route their sug- 
gestions through the central office of 
the organization, where they may be 
screened for transmittal to the De- 
partment of Education. 








The Art of Teaching 


Teaching is an art, not a craft. Successful artistry is a compound of 
Significance, Enthusiasm, Restraint, and Sincerity. Dr. F. M. Salter, 
professor of English in the University of Alberta, is concerned with 
the modern tendency to make a fetish of techniques of instruction. 


F. M. SALTER 


LL art, in my opinion, is one and 

indivisible. Sculpture and paint 
ing are essentially the same thing as 
dancing, architecture, poetry, or 
drama. A diamond has many 
facets, but one inward essence. What 
is that inward essence? Can the thing 
which speaks to us through so many 
voices, be subject to definition? 

Probably not. Only simple and 
unimportant things can be defined; 
and art is the most important and 
the most complex thing in the world. 
But if it cannot be defined, it can be 
described, providing there is charity 
and good will between speaker and 
listener, in such a way that both can 
consider the same thing. 

All art involves communication of 
meaning. Perhaps we might say that 
art is the highest possible expression 
of meaning, but we must certainly re- 
ject the hypothesis that art consists 
merely in self-expression. If it 
did, few men could be artists, for 
selves worth expressing are rare; 
and nobody could be an artist young. 
Yet many persons not richly gifted 
in self-hood have become artists, and 
great ones. Besides, self-expression 
involves an overwhelming  self- 
conceit, if not pure charlatanism. By 
their fruits ye shall know them: and 
this definition of art as self-expres- 
sion has given the modern world a 
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great deal of rubbishy poetry and 
meaningless painting and music. 

The misguided poet says that it 
does not matter whether the rest of 
the world understands his poetry or 
not; he is expressing and pleasing 
himself. But he also complains that 
we don’t buy his poetry. He can’t 
have it both ways: if he wants us to 
buy, he must say something that is 
worth, at our valuation, more than 
the money we spend. Refusal to 
buy, in short, ought to be taken as 
a crushing answer: if art consists in 
self-expression, we don’t want it; 
but the world does want art, hungers 
for it in all times and places; it 
wants what the artist has to say. 
Therefote I describe all art as the 
communication of meaning—mean- 
ing worthy of communication, and 
communication molten and purified, 
hammered and tempered and bent to 
the need. 

Or let us say the same thing dif- 
ferently. When St. Paul stood be- 
fore the Greeks in Athens and spoke 
of the God who made the world and 
all things therein, the Greek word 
that he used for the act of creation 
was poem. The universe is God’s 
poem; men and women, the beasts of 
the field and the birds of the air, 
the pine tree and the palm, all 
created things are the poetry of God. 
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Does the poetry of God lack mean- 
ing? And a poem is still to us a 
thing created out of nothing; the 
poet is a maker. So is every artist; 
always in art, creation is involved 
whether the thing created be a paint- 
ing, a piece of sculpture, a dance, a 
tragedy, or a piece of music. And 
when I speak of teaching, I speak of 
an art different from these in that 
it creates nothing tangible, but speak 
nevertheless of a genuine and daily 
initiated continuous process of crea- 
tion. And God forbid that we 
should go in for self-expression in 
the classroom! 

Do not think that I am trying, by 
far-fetched analogies, to apologize 
for teachers. It is unnecessary to do 
so: we belong to an illustrious fellow- 
ship, a fellowship which includes 
Plato and Aristotle, the Carpenter of 
Nazareth, Mahomet, Confucius, St. 
Thomas Aquinas and Robert of Sor- 
bonne, John Colet, Thomas Ascham, 
Cardinal Newman, Arnold of Rugby, 
and thousands on thousands whose 
names are unknown but to whom 
princes and poets, men of letters and 
of business, statesmen and engineers 
and scientists, and the teeming mil- 
lions of common folk are alike in- 
debted. For the self-made man is a 
myth; stated in the barest, baldest, 
and most incontrovertible terms and 
at the lowest level: no man ever yet 
taught himself to read and write, for 
the alphabet itself is unintelligible 
without someone to demonstrate its 
meaning and use. Without teachers, 
in short, civilization is impossible; 
and the teacher who is an artist need 
not be ashamed or cowed or over- 
borne in any society. He can hold 
his head up proudly in the world, and 
would no doubt insist upon place and 
precedence were it not that modesty 
is the natural quality of those who 
teach. 

My subject, to repeat, is the art 
of teaching. I am not concerned with 
the craft of teaching, nor with the 
occupation or profession or habit of 
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teaching. 1 shall confine myself to 
teaching as an art, hastening, never- 
theless, to add that there is at least 
a touch of the artist in every teacher. 
And if it be objected that no practi- 
cal value can come out of a discus- 
sion of so lofty a subject, I can only 
reply that the impractical and the 
ideal are the only things that really 
are practical, and that if we could 
clearly understand and set our hearts 
upon the fundamentals of the art of 
teaching, we should not need to 
worry so much as we do about edu- 
cational techniques and methods. The 
best tools in the hands of a poor 
workman will not do good work. In- 
deed, they may turn and rend the 
workman himself. But a good work- 
man with poor tools is still a good 
workman, and will accomplish some- 
thing. 

Just here Browning has a word to 
say. He presents a picture of Andrea 
del Sarto, the faultless painter, who 
has bitterly come to realize that he 
is not an artist at all, but a low- 
pulsed, forthright craftsman. This 


Andrea looks at a painting by 
Raphael: 
That arm is wrongly put—and 
there again— 


A fault to pardon in the drawing’s 
lines, 

Its body, so to speak! 
right, 

He means right—that, a child may 
understand. 

Still, What an arm! 
alter it. 

But all the play, the insight and 
the stretch— 

Out of me! Out of me. 


Its soul is 


And I could 


The artist is the man who means 
right, who has the play, the insight, 
and the stretch. His technique may 
be poor, his tools inferior, but com- 
pared with the merely faultless 
craftsman, he achieves greatness— 
and that, a child may understand. 
Children have far better under- 








standing than we credit them with— 
and the faultless teacher may be one 
who stirs no response in their 
hearts. If there is no response, teach- 
ing is not art. It is nothing—mere 
criminally wasted time. And here I 
may bring in a little tribute to 
Shakespeare. Once, during the early 
part of a performance of Othello, I 
was annoyed by two women who 
seemed to have got into not only the 
wrong pew, but the wrong church, 
and who gabbled behind me. As the 
play went on, they became quiet; and 
at the end one of them said to the 
other: “Ain’t it terrible—and love- 
ly!’ I do not mean to suggest that we 
should make our teaching terrible 
and lovely, though on occasion it 
might reach one extreme or the other; 
but I do maintain that teaching which 
stirs no response is not artistic teach- 
ing, however faultless the workman- 
ship, however beautiful the surround- 
ings, however excellent the equip- 
ment. 

We may now ask, what does the 
teacher create? He does, of course, 
communicate meaning—so does a 
telegraph operator—but in what 
sense can he be called a maker? The 
poet makes a poem, the sculptor 
makes a statue, the composer maives 
a symphony; does the teacher make 
an education? Hardly. All of us who 
profess teaching know perfectly well 
that in the accepted sense of the 
word, nobody ever taught anybody 
anything. We may point out, we 
may exhibit, we may expound, dem- 
onstrate, illustrate, exemplify, but 
we cannot teach. The work in the 
world most like that of a teacher is 
the work of a gardener. He cannot 
grow plants and flowers. He can only 
let them grow. He can provide food 
in fertile soil, he can remove harm- 
ful influences and pests, and he can 
lavish all needful care—and, since 
the seasons are short, he can see re- 
sults. In the education of children, 
results are not so speedily evident, 
partly because the seasons are long- 
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er, and partly because, whatever we 
may do with plants, we cannot so 
easily measure the inner growth of 
the children of men. All that we can 
do is to offer conditions in which 
young minds can grow, we can stimu- 
late, we can foster, we can remove 
harmful influences and secure bene- 
ficial ones, and we can make sure 
that food for growth is available. 
Teachers, in a word, are creators of 
environment, creators of little worlds 
within the world, creators of that 
challenge in answer to which man has 
elevated himself from the beast, 
creators of that beauty in which boys 
and girls can grow in wisdom and 
stature and in favor with God and 
man. 

We may read a poem, hear music, 
and feel the smooth or rugged ma- 
teriality of a statue. These things 
are all, in some sense, tangible. How 
much more difficult it is to create 
intangible things! and often in un- 
pleasant surroundings. I have gone 
to work in classrooms so ugly that 
my heart revolted: “How can I 
create beauty in this place!’ But the 
intangible is no less real than the 
tangible; and every teacher with any 
spark whatever has known some days 
of glorious success, when the very 
air of the classroom was radiant and 
vibrant, when class and teacher were 
perfectly attuned, mutually inspired 
and inspiring, and everything was 
right. It is an exhausting and a 
heavenly joy. 

You, of course, if we may believe 
our elders—all those old men and wo- 
men who went to school ten years ago, 
and even longer—you are going into 
a sadly degenerated school system. 
The schools are not as good as they 
used to be. Never mind: they never 
were! The schools have been getting 
worse ever since the Garden of 
Eden—and you know how good they 
were in those days: half the school 
population murdered the other half! 
In the good old days, boys and girls 
learned to read and write and figger: 
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now all they learn is Language and 
Literature and Social Studies and 
Mathematics—a few trashy things 
like that! The schools aren’t doing a 
single thing today except educate 
boys and girls—not a thing! 

We must not deny these old people 
the democratic privilege of talking 
through their hats. Don’t worry about 
it. Or, when they say that the 
schools are not as good as they used 
to be, take it gratefully. What it 
really means is that each aging gen- 
eration, looking back and taking 
stock, think that they themselves got 
a great deal from the schools, and 
that their successors cannot get more, 
and must get less. In a few years 
your boys and girls will grow up and 
say, “The schools are nothing like 
what they used to be. We had teach- 
ers who knew something about teach- 
ing, and they gave us a real educa- 
tion.” 

You will soon be learning, also, 
what good teachers you used to be 
yourselves. I have been a has-been all 
my life. I think the last time I did 
good teaching was about 1940; in 
the 1960’s perhaps I’ll learn what 
sort of job I’m doing now. One gets 
used to this sort of thing—and even 
grateful for the assurance that a 
long time ago one wasn’t too bad. 

I was talking about artistry in 
teaching. How can one make sure 
that the good days will come with 
utmost frequency? What rules must 
we follow? There are no rules. 
There are no rules for any art; and 
the modern tendency to make a 
fetish of individual techniques of 
instruction is therefore rather dis- 
tressing, for the technique should be 
the servant of the artist, and not his 
master. Moreover, the vogue of one 
technique inevitably means the neg- 
lect of others that may be just as 
good, and in some hands, better; and 
vogue brings with it also a tendency 
toward dictatorship or high-priest- 
hood. And the moment anyone sets 
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himself up as the high priest of any 
art and lays down rules, along comes 
an artist who knocks the rules into a 
cocked hat. That is precisely what 
Shakespeare did with the ancient 
rules of drama, what Wordsworth did 
with the ancient rules of poetry. 

No, there can be no rules for any 
art; but there are principles—and 
these eternal. If we can discover 
what these principles are, the sine- 
qua-non’s of artistic achievement, the 
indispensables, perhaps we can more 
intelligently strive to become artists. 

Raphael’s painting, in Browning’s 
poem, was a great painting, even 
though the arm was wrong. What 
made it great? : In most of 
Shakespeare’s plays anyone can find 
slips and flaws, but Shakespeare re- 
mains the greatest Englishman who 
ever lived. What are the indispen- 
sables, the things without which a 
piece of work is not great artistry, 
no matter how good the workman- 
ship; and what are the things with 
which it becomes great, no matter 
what the faults? I think there are 
four of these principles: Significance, 
Enthusiasm, Restraint, and Sincer- 
ity. 

If our first premise is correct, and 
the central thing in all art is the 
communication of meaning, perhaps 
it is unnecessary to set down Signi- 
ficance as a principle of artistic en- 
deavour. It may be that we are only 
saying the same thing in different 
words. Let it be so, if you will; 
nevertheless, I think we may say that 
if a piece of work, tangible or in- 
tangible, lacks significance, it can- 
not be called art. Certainly I do not 
know of any masterpiece of music, 
drama, poetry, architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting, or any other art that 
does not have something to say; and 
if it really is a masterpiece, what it 
has to say will reach a high level of 
meaning. 

And, strange as it may seem, there 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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As a broad general principle, a school district is a sub- 
division of the state itself, and not an agent of the city or 
county. Both school districts and local governments are sov- 
ereign governmental bodies and are functions or branches of 


state government. 


The School Board and 
City Fiscal Agencies 


T has been said that history is a 

record of lessons from which gov- 
ernments may profit if they choose. 

In like fashion, it might be claim- 
ed that court decisions relating to 
American public education furnish a 
record of lessons from which school 
boards might well profit. Doubly in- 
formative, in this latter regard, are 
cases where the litigants are a board 
of education and a local government- 
al unit or agency, since opinions in 
such cases will frequently clarify not 
only a specific issue of local school 
board operations, but also the rela- 
tionship between the public educa- 
tion function of government and 
local governmental functions in gen- 
eral. 

An example of this type of case is 
illustrated in an opinion handed 
down in the Supreme Court of New 
York on July 9, 1952. 

This opinion presents a recent, 
authoritative judicial view of the re- 
lationship that should exist between 
the board of education of Syracuse 
(N.Y.), and the fiscal agencies of 
that city (with which the school dis- 
trict was coterminous). It also illus- 
trates the deep conviction, now well 
established in America, that control 
of the public schools is to be kept 





Editor's Note: All boldface ours. 
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close to the people, without the inter- 
vention of any general municipal 
body. Put differently, the opinion 
reiterated the belief that school ad- 
ministration, like the judiciary, is 
best kept separate from the other 
functions of local government. 

The opinion also demonstrated, to 
some extent, how the courts, when 
they attempt to discover and formu- 
late general principles out of the 
maze of legislative enactment, play 
an important part in fixing the pow- 
ers and duties of the various agen- 
cies concerned with public education, 
and thereby shape the pattern and 
structure of education within a 
state. 


A Pertinent Case 


In this case,1 the facts showed that, 
in compliance with statute, the 
Syracuse board of education had pre- 
pared and filed with the appropriate 
city authorities an itemized estimate 
of the educational funds needed for 
the 1951 fiscal year. This estimate 
was approved by the city Board of 
Estimate, and then adopted by the 
Common Council as part of the 1951 
city budget. 

Also in accordance with an exist- 





1 Bd. of Ed. of City of Syracuse v. King, 
cited as 114 Y.S. 2d 329. 
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ing legislative mandate, the school 
board had filed schedules of teacher 
salaries to be effective July 1, 1951. 
These schedules showed the mandat- 
ed teacher salaries and increments, 
as required by law, together with 
certain non-mandated salaries and 
increments for 85 teachers not cov- 
ered by the legislative mandate. The 
salary schedules showed an _ incre- 
ment of $500 for both groups of 
teachers. 

Starting with July, 1951, the 
board of education certified to the 
city auditor (King) its monthly pay- 
roll, based on these salary schedules. 
Included thereon, therefore, were the 
$500 increments for both groups of 
teachers. The city auditor issued 
warrants for all the payroll amounts 
excepting the non-mandated incre- 
ments. 

In August, 1951, in accord with 
previously established practice, the 
board of education requested the 
city Board of Estimate to transfer 
some unexpended appropriated 
school funds so as to make these 
funds readily available, for board of 
education use. The requested trans- 
fer was made, except as to funds to 
cover the salary increases for the 85 
non-mandated teachers. 

The facts also showed that at all 
times there was an unexpended over- 
all balance of appropriated school 
funds in the 1951 city budget, suf- 
ficient to pay the requested incre- 
ments, as well as all other certified 
board of education obligations and 
requirements. 

In view of the refusal of the 
auditor to issue the disputed war- 
rants the school board brought suit 
to compel compliance, claiming that: 

1. So long as it kept within the 
total amount appropriated for its use 
in the city budget as adopted, the 
board of education had the sole right 
to fix the salaries of board employees; 
and 

2. Neither the auditor nor the city 
Board of Estimate had any control 
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or authority over board expenditures, 
provided the money was spent for 
educational purposes and did not 
exceed the appropriation. 

On the other hand, King contend- 
ed that, as city auditor, he was not 
permitted to issue the disputed war- 
rants, because: (1) The amounts of 
the non-mandated increments did 
not appear by line item in the esti- 
mate or in the city budget, as was 
required of city agencies by the 
charter. (2) No transfer of funds to 
this specific item has been approved 
by the city Board of Estimate. (3) 
The city Board of Estimate had the 
authority it was exercising over 
these educational funds, in view of 
the statutory provision which grant- 
ed it permission to “increase, 
diminish, or reject any item contain- 
ed in the estimate” submitted to it 
by the board of education. King 
then went on: “If the plaintiff is 
correct in its construction of the law, 
then (the board of education) is for 
all intents and purposes fiscally in- 
dependent of the city of Syracuse, 
once its budget had been approved 
by the Common Council.” 


The Issues 


From the foregoing, it will be 
evident that the specific issue in this 
case could be stated: What is the 
authority and duty of the city audi- 
tor with regard to the issuance of 
warrants, upon unexpended appro- 
priated board of education funds, for 
the payment of teachers’ salary in- 
creases other than those made man- 
datory by legislative action? 

It will be noted that, in reviewing 
this specific issue, the court would 
also be considering the broader issue: 
What fiscal relationship should exist 
between a “fiscally independent” 
city board of education and _ its 
coterminous municipality? 


The Court Findings 


The court held: “The defendant’s 
conclusion as to the fiscal indepen- 








dence of the Board of Education, 
once its budget had been adopted 
and the money appropriated, is 
correct, not only by virtue of the 
statutes but in accordance with the 
plan and policy of the State to re- 
move educational matters and fin- 
ances from the welter of policies and 
politics necessarily inherent in the 
administration of a city and its 
several departments.” 

It commented that the fallacy of 
the- defendant’s position seemed to 
be that he supposed the board of 
education to be a city department, 
in the same category as the fire or 
police departments, whereas, by 
statute, the Syracuse board of edu- 
cation was to operate as a separate 
body corporate, independent of the 
city except for the approval of its 
yearly estimate, and the incorpora- 
tion of the approved estimate into 
the city budget. 

To the auditor’s first contention, 
the court then answered: “Whether 
an expenditure duly ... certified by 
the Board of Education appears by 
line item in the estimate or the bud- 
get is immaterial . . . (since) the 
funds in the hands of the city 
treasurer to the credit of the Board 
of Education . . . are not public 
money in the sense used in the 
charter.” To the related claim that 
the city charter made a city agency 
of the board of education, and hence 
permitted the city Board of Esti- 
mate to fix the compensation of 
school board employees, the court 
also denied merit; pointing out that 
charter provisions applying to city 
departments, officers, and employees 
had “no force or effect as to the 
funds in the hands of the city 
treasurer to the credit of the Board 
of Education.” 


To the second contention, the 


court replied: “The Board of Edu- 
cation has sole authority to disburse 
the funds appropriated and set off 
for its use upon orders drawn upon 
. fiscal officers of the city.” 


the... 
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. ficer or body to whom . 





With regard to the third conten- 
tion, the court agreed that educa- 
tional needs were to be balanced with 
the needs of the police and fire de- 
partments and other city agencies, 
and therefore, that the annual school 
board estimate was to be studied and 
discussed in relation to the total city 
budget. But, it added: “Such esti- 
mate is informational and tentative, 
and the Board of Estimate may dim- 
inish or reject any item therein. Such 
rejection or diminution reduces the 
total appropriation for educational 
purposes. That, however, is the ex- 
tent of the authority of the Board of 
Estimate. Its reduction is in the 
gross amount of the appropriation ... 
Once the budget is adopted, and the 
educational moneys set off to the 
board of education . .. there is no 
further duty or responsibility or au- 
thority in the Board of Estimate 
over the educational funds. How, 
when, and in what amounts these 
funds are disbursed is solely the 
prerogative and responsibility of the 
board of education, so long as they 
are spent for the educational pur- 
poses appropriated and within the 
limits of the appropriation.” 

The opinion then noted that if 
King’s contentions were to be the 
rule, the auditor or the Board of 
Estimate would be administering 
public education instead of the 
board of education. Changes in per- 
sonnel and in salaries, it held, “would 
then be under the control of an of- 
. . the legis- 
lature had delegated no such author- 
ity and control. Such a rule would be 
contrary to the public policy of the 
state for many years.” 

Therewith, the court returned a 
unanimous judgment in favour of 
the board of education and held that 
it was the auditor’s duty to issue the 
disputed warrants. 

The significance of this case for 
school boards appears to be three- 
fold. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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More Information, Please 


H. C. MELSNESS 
Assistant Professor, University of Alberta 


Students interested in teaching as a career need information. 
They get it from the faculty of education calendar, princi- 
pals, teachers, and counsellors. Mr. Melsness says they need 
even more information than they get. 


RESHMEN students in the Faculty 
of Education feel that high 
school students have difficulty get- 


ting adequate information about 
teacher training. 

+ + & 
Bob was completing his high 


school with matriculation standing 
in June. He planned to attend the 
University in the fall but was still 
undecided whether to enroll in a 
teacher training course, or in some 
other faculty. He was interested in 
teaching, but felt that he knew very 
little about the kind of training he 
must take, or about the opportuni- 
ties that would be open to him after 
graduation. Where could he get this 
information? 

Like Bob, many other high school 
students want information about 
University courses. Some of them 
will decide on the basis of this infor- 
mation whether to enroll in Educa- 
tion or in some other faculty. Others 
have already made up their minds, 
but seek information nevertheless 
about courses, cost of training, the 
length of the program, and so on. A 
recent survey among freshmen stu- 
dents in the Faculty of Education in- 
dicates that about 12 percent had 
some difficulty obtaining adequate 
information and 20 percent were not 
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entirely satisfied with the informa- 
tion they obtained. 


The Survey 


In the fall of 1952, all first year 
students in the Faculty of Education 
at Edmonton were asked to complete 
a questionnaire dealing with the 
sources of information they had used 
in planning their University pro- 
grams. Replies were obtained from 
246 students, 130 of whom were 
taking the Temporary Licence pro- 
gram, and 116 the B. Ed. program. 
The questionnaire not only checked 
the sources of information but also 
sought to determine which of these 
had been most useful, and whether 
difficulty was experienced in getting 
the information. 


Sources of Information 


Many sources were checked on the 
questionnaire. They can be divided 
chiefly into two groups: individuals 
whom the student can consult, and 
printed materials which the student 
can study. Recently careers pro- 
grams have also appeared in some 
centers. The majority of students 
indicated use of several sources of 
information, but also checked the 
most important one. The table on 
page 18 summarizes the responses to 
the questionnaire. 
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Source of Information About 


No. of Students 


No of Students source most 


The Faculty of Education using source important 
1. Individuals: 
(a) School Counsellors ..........................00-- 43 10 
(b) School Principals ............................... 120 33 
Oe a 143 26 
(d) School Superintendents -..................... 24 9 
(e) Friends, especially those who were 
already in Education .........................--- 28 3 
(f) Parents and Relatives .......................--- 18 6 
al sic nkaedsucunnee 20 4 
2. Printed Sources: 
(a) Faculty of Education Calendar .......... 200 116 
(b) Booklet “Information for Prospective 
University Students” -........................ 138 28 
(c) Letter from Deputy Minister of 
I ies ahicntmncceeitiananioe 116 22 
(d) Booklet, “Should I Teach.” ................ 25 3 
8. Careers Programs: 22 5 
Additional Information 
4. Was any difficulty experienced in obtaining NN eee 214 
information? WE > catiecs 30 
5. Was information satisfactory? a 44 
Fe 191 
6. Was information sought before deciding 
to take Education? OD  eksinccs 81 


7. Did you have any doubts or hesitation 


about taking Education? 


Interpreting Information 


By far the most important source 
of information was the calendar of 
the Faculty of Education, which was 
used by nearly all students, and 
found most useful by almost one- 
half of them. This might be expect- 
ed since it contains the official in- 
formation. However, there was con- 
siderable difficulty in interpreting 
the calendar, and many comments 
were made such as “It did not tell 
you enough about the courses,” “I 
didn’t understand,” ‘The informa- 
tion was vague,” “It was not com- 
plete enough,” “The calendar was 
not clear.’”’ There would seem to be 


B. Ed. Yes, 62 
T. L. Yes, 65 


a need for simplifying the calendar 
material, or for supplementing it 
with additional information. 

In view of the fact that there has 
been criticism of teachers for not 
encouraging students to enter edu- 
cation, it may be significant that a 
total of- 306 indicated teachers, 
counsellors, or principals as sources 
of information (some checked more 
than one of these), and 69 list one of 
these as most important—second 
only to the Faculty calendar. There 
is some evidence that teachers them- 
selves do not have sufficient informa- 
tion available to give to students. 

Supplementary information sent 
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to schools has been useful. Informa- 
tion for Prospective University Stu- 
dents is a booklet sent to students 
who made inquiries to the University, 
and it covers all faculties and Uni- 
versity activities. The Deputy Min- 
ister’s letter, too, went to all 
Grade XII students graduating in 
1952 and was designed to interest 
them in a teaching career. The book- 
jet Should I Teach was an earlier 
publication of the Department of 
Education, and was sent to all high 
schools a few years ago. Altogether, 
these supplementary materials were 
listed as important by 53 students 
and used in 279 cases (again some 
used more than one). 

In a significant number of cases 
other individuals, superintendents, 
school board members, parents, and 
friends, have been instrumental in 
encouraging young people to enter 
teaching. 

Approximately half of the students 
indicated some doubts about whether 
they should take Education. Among 
the B. Ed. group three main reasons 
are given: 

1. Teaching is difficult and pays 
low wages. 

2. Students were not sure they 
would make good teachers, or that 
this was the work they wanted to do. 

8. They were not sure about the 
kind of training available, especially 
in fields such as H. Ec. or Physicial 
Education. 

Students in the Temporary Licence 
program were chiefly concerned 
about two things: 

1. Their ability to meet require- 
ments and to make good at Univer- 
sity. 

2. Whether they would be success- 
ful as teachers. 

Replies to the questionnaire also 
indicate that students not only want 
information about Faculty of Edu- 
cation courses and requirements, but 
also about conditions in the teaching 
profession before they decide to be- 
come teachers. 
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The information obtained in this 
survey was from students already en- 
rolled in Education. Of these, 81 
(33 percent) decided to enter after 
seeking and presumably securing in- 
formation about teaching and the 
training required. Another 127 (52 
percent) were at one time doubtful 
about whether to take Education. 
Thirty students (12 percent) found 
it difficult to get or to interpret in- 
formation. It is impossible even to 
conjecture as to how many high 
school students might have consider- 
ed teaching as a possibility and de- 
cided against it. It is possible that 
more adequate and understandable 
information readily available might 
have encouraged more of them to 
take Education. 


Recommendations 


1. Copies of the Calendar of the 
Faculty of Education should be plac- 
ed in all Alberta high schools. 

2. The calendar of the Faculty of 
Education should be carefully revis- 
ed to make the information more 
easily understood by teachers and 
students. 

3. Supplementary information 
should be available in all high schools 
covering important aspects of train- 
ing and teaching, such as cost of 
education, bursaries and scholarships 
available, working conditions in the 
profession, salaries, personal qualities 
needed, and opportunities available 
in teaching. (A booklet containing 
this information was sent by the De- 
partment of Education to all high 
schools this spring.) 

4. Careers programs might be en- 
couraged. These have not yet 
reached many students but are a 
promising development. 

5. Teachers, principals, superin- 
tendents, school board members, and 
others can do much to inform, advise, 
and encourage young people who 
might be considering a career in 
teaching. 








The Case Against 


Interscholastic Athletics 
In Junior High School 


ELMER D. MITCHELL 
The Education Digest 


HERE is no need to present the 

case for interscholastic athletics 
in the junior high school. Even with- 
out educational blessing it is a go- 
ing concern. Protesting to no avail 
are the medical men, mental 
hygienists, psychologists, sociolog- 
ists, and certain worried educators 
and parents. The competition has 
not been checked but is even moving 
downward into the fifth and sixth 
grades. 

The case against junior high school 
interscholastic athletics contends 
that phsysiologically, psychologically, 
sociologically, economically, and edu- 
cationally, the movement is wrong. 


Physical Harm 


In 1938, the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, after consultation with 
the National Education Association 
and the American Medical Associa- 
tion, passed a resolution condemning 
the practice of interschool athletic 
competition below the senior high 
school. This resolution, approved 
again in 1946, states the case: “Inas- 
much as pupils below the tenth grade 
are in the midst of the period of 
most rapid growth, with the consequ- 
ent bodily weaknesses and maladjust- 
ments, partial ossification of the 
bones, mental and emotional stresses, 
physiological readjustments, and the 
like: Be It, Therefore, Resolved, that 
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Should junior high schools engage in in- 
terscholastic athletics? Prof. Mitchell 
says “no.” Highly-organized competitions 
among students at this age level may be 
harmful in many ways. 


the leaders in the field of physical 
education should do all in their power 
to discourage intersholastic competi- 
tion at this age level because of its 
strenuous nature.” 


Mental Stress Too 

Physiologically, the growing boy 
is apt to be harmed. He is growing 
rapidly, but his heart and powers of 
endurance have not as yet caught up 
with his increase in size and weight. 
Left to himself, he will alternate 
short periods of exertion and rest in 
his play. Under excessive demands 
of highly organized competition, he 
will have to continue beyond the na- 
tural limits of his endurance. 

Psychologically, the boy of 11 to 
15 years is not yet ready to assume 
the emotional stress of championship 
competition. Before he is ready for 
the “big time,” he should have the 
transitional experience of first play- 
ing with friends for the fun of play- 
ing, then with pickup challenge 
groups, and then with intramural 
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teams having only a few onlookers. 
It is better mental hygiene for these 
young participants to play their be- 
ginning games in situations where 
they can develop skills and team 
play without being subjected to undue 
nervous strain with resulting emotion- 
al impairment. Today, however, in 
spite of these cautions from mental 
hygienists, the youngsters are being 
pushed ahead of their years into an 
adult-conceived program involving 
cheer-leaders, gate receipts, and 
newspaper publicity. 

Sociologically, this junior high 
school athletic movement is regi- 
menting our youth in their early 
teens. We have long been critical 
of mass gymnastics or mass march- 
ing as un-American, as being foreign 
to free individual initiative. Yet, 
what is now happening at a time in 
the youngster’s life when he should 
be developing a sturdy individualism? 
At that very time we are subjecting 
his every decision, his every move, to 
the dictation of adult-imposed orders. 
He must do this, he must do that, just 
when his whole being is crying for 
freedom to make his own choices. 
Submerge this self-reliant spirit now, 
subject it to premature team play— 
contrary to the requirements for 
normal child growth and expression 
—and the result in the long run will 
tend to stifle initiative rather than 
to develop it. It is in later adoles- 
cence, when group interests are 
emerging in the boy, that he will 
naturally accept orders and undergo 
self-sacrifice in the interests of the 
team. Moreover, from other socio- 
logical considerations of reducing 
traffic accidents and curbing juvenile 
delinquency, pupils in the early teens 
should not be accompanying teams as 
rooters. 


Sports for All 


Economically, the system is wrong. 
The selection of a few early matur- 
ing athletic stars is made at the ex- 
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pense of a sports program for all the 
pupils. The junior high school young- 
ster wants to play and does not need 
high motivation to induce him. At no 
period in the school program is inter- 
est in sports so strong and so easy 
to promote as at the junior high 
school level which is a “natural’’ for 
intramural activities. When only one 
representative team is picked, how- 
ever, most of the money, equipment, 
and instructor’s time go to this one 
project. It is estimated that it costs 
from 50 to 100 dollars to equip each 
boy who plays on a varsity junior 
high school football team. 

This money should not be invested 
in a few boys at an age period when 
all the boys should be learning the 
fundamentals of sports and develop- 
ing their sport potentialities. More- 
over, the value of the present policy 
of concentrating. on a few in order 
to develop future teams is doubtful; 
for the disparities of growth are 
tricky ones, and the little unimpres- 
sive boy in the seventh grade may 
suddenly spurt in growth and be an 
outstanding athletic reality in the 
tenth grade. 


Educational Exploration 
Educationally, the junior high 
school period is one of orientation 
and introduction to all subjects, leav- - 
ing specialized pursuance to the 
senior high school and_ college 
years. It is an exploratory period. 
Academically, for example, there is 
general history which later, in senior 
high school, is followed by more in- 
tensified study of European history 
and by American history; and there 
is general science, later to be follow- 
ed up by the many specialized areas 
of science. So, too, the course in 
athletics should run. There should 
be, at this time, an introduction to a 
number of sports instead of a too 
early specialization. In baseball, for 
example, the old traditional game of 
(Continued on Page 35) 
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Annual Report of the President 


Once a year is not too often for a 
president to speak on ‘the state 
of the union.’ Today in this ad- 
dress, (or report—as you will), I am 
again speaking for myself alone. Not 
for the Executive, not to the AGM, 
I am speaking to the teachers who 
elected me and after that to whom 
it may concern. 

Some years ago I gave another 
similar address. The circumstances 
which gave rise to it and under which 
it was published have been forgiven 
and forgotten by all of us, I hope. 
But the ideas there expressed, which 
were by no means original have been 
fermenting throughout our Associa- 
tion ever since. I give them credit 
for my election, finally as your 
president, and I must suppose that 
somebody agrees with me. I shall 
speak of some of those principles to- 
day. If you care to review them you 
will find the address in the Septem- 
ber 1948 issue of The ATA Maga- 
zine. I doubt that it will ever be 
reprinted. 

It would be ungenerous of me to 
check off the suggestions which are 
already underway to implementation, 
and unfair to claim too much of the 
credit. Nevertheless, the general 
principles set forth there which here 
and now I reaffirm, I still consider 
vital to the welfare of our Associa- 
tion. The situation which I found as 
president was far more serious, even, 
than I feared. The issue is self- 
government, to establish and main- 
tain which is the hardest thing in the 
world. 


Change of Responsibilities 


It has been a stormy and eventful 
two years, but much that has absorb- 
ed and exhausted your Executive 
must be left for your imaginations and 
your private ears. At present we 
have reached a lull, at least, and the 
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outlook is promising. We have ef- 
fected a change of responsibilities 
between our General Secretary and 
Assistant General Secretary. Mr. 
Seymour is now to be solely respon- 
sible directly to the Executive in 
certain specific matters such as 
salary negotiations and publicity. He 
is to be editor of The ATA Magazine, 
with Mr. Ansley still as managing 
editor. Other responsibilities are to 
be shared between them through 
periodic conferences, as set forth in 
the new contracts drawn up. It is de- 
voutly to be hoped that this new ar- 
rangement may prove satisfactory. 
We have two able men, and we 
cannot spare either—or both—of 
them. 

Your Executive ‘which meets so 
seldom and changes so often’ is not 
the easiest kind of Council in which 
to develop teamwork. Whenever we 
fail and fumble the ball, the general 
secretary must pick it up and carry 
on alone. Because of our shortcom- 
ings in cooperative effort, he has had 
more than his share of work and re- 
sponsibility and by so much as his 
burden was increased our democratic 
control was undermined. If there is 
blame it must rest squarely on our 
own shoulders. A union like ours is 
a magnificient living thing only when 
power rises like sap from the roots. 


Staff Changes 


A word may be in order to the 
people who have written beseeching 
my help in getting answers to their 
letters to head office, or who have 
sent me telegrams beginning “Please 
expedite, etc.” I have tried to an- 
swer to the best of my ability. Where 
the information was technical or not 
within my knowledge, I could only 
acknowledge your letter and pass it on 
to head office hoping that you would 
get a prompter and more satisfactory 
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answer to your enquiries than I get 
to some of mine. 

We have been operating under 
various handicaps in the last two 
years, among them not least is 
changing staff. Everybody seems to 
have personnel problems these days, 
especially in Edmonton. After 
careful searching, we cannot find 
any reason for ours other than our 
bad luck and the general good times. 
Yet of our twelve girls, only four 
have been with us more than two 
years—they have carried a heavy 
load—and the past year has seen a 
total of twenty-five hired as “perma- 
ment” staff. This is offered by way 
of explanation to those of you who 
have had to wait an unreasonable 
length of time. 


Responsibilities of President 


On the other hand may I ask mem- 
bers who have turned, as you should 
turn, to your president for redress 
of grievances to take a look at our 
constitution and tell me where it says 
that the president shall have power 
to expedite anything or to do any 
more than add his ‘please’ to yours. 
He can only promise to bring the 
matter before the Executive at its 
next meeting. 

The President of the ATA is the 
Head of the Association in name 
only. He reigns but he does not rule. 
His is a limited monarchy—very. 

What duties and responsibilities 
are set down to him in the constitu- 
tion? He may preside over the 
AGM and (by inference) over the 
meetings of the Executive. Neither 
of these bodies elected him—is he 
responsible to either in any way? 
Has he any other duties? If so, what 
rights and powers is he given to ac- 
complish them? It says where? 

Is he responsible for the good gov- 
ernment of the Association? To the 
membership only? If we are to hold 
up our heads in the world he should 
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be our leader and spokesman. How 
can he give advice in matters on 
which he has not been properly in- 
formed, or take the lead in policies 
to which he is vigorously opposed. 

It has been said that our ATA fees 
are “easily raised, freely spent, and 
lightly accounted for.” Easily rais- 
ed is obvious and freely spent, I have 
good reason to know. I leave the 
accounting now to others abler than 
I. Certain policies pursued by the 
Executive—in pensions, in publicity, 
in entertainment, and in other mat- 
ters—are not, in my opinion, in the 
best interests of all the membership. 
Until the Association can find ways 
and means of assuring that the 
women teachers are elected to our 
AGM and our Executive in a reason- 
able proportion to their numbers, I 
shall be opposed to the raising of 
those fees again in any way for any 
purpose whatever. 


Constitutional Changes 


Your Executive and a committee 
thereof have given some _ serious 
thought in the last few months to 
constitutional changes and certain 
proposals concerning them will be in- 
troduced at this Annual General 
Meeting. I urge you to give them 
your most careful thought. We need 
a strong and responsible Executive 
and a better liaison between it and 
the AGM. A more tightly knit or- 
ganization should function with less 
friction. Ours is the only teachers’ 
organization in Canada where the 
president is elected by the member- 
ship. He should be the choice of the 
AGM and the Executive as well. I 
hope I may be the last president 
elected to face the open hostility of 
both. 

In some provinces the men and 
women teachers have separate or- 
ganizations, and there the women 
teachers do play. a larger part. I 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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The Art of Teaching 


(Continued from Page 13) 
can even be significance in insigni- 
cance. Let me quote a poem: 

’Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 

Did gyre and gimbel in the wabe; 

All mimsy were the borogoves, 

And the mome raths outgrabe. 
The poem means nothing; but is it 
not a satire on other poems that 
pompously mean little? Carroll re- 
duces the littleness of meaning to 
zero, and makes it more difficult for 
mere windy verses to find an 
audience. 

I am inclined to think that the 
significance of Mona Lisa is the 
same. The meaning of the woman 
with the smile has been much dis- 
puted; but it happened that one day 
after I saw the original of this 
famous painting, I passed on the 
street a half-wit whom I had often 
seen before: he had Mona Lisa’s 
smile. She is smiling, then, because 
there is nothing to smile about, be- 
cause she isn’t right in her head— 
and I leave it to you whether this 
theory does not at least suggest the 
significance of the picture. 

To my mind, nothing can be 
clearer than the necessity of meaning 
not only in art, but in all the motions 
of our lives; but I have no time to 
labour the point further. If it were 
granted that significance is a funda- 
mental necessity of art, that art can- 
not be insignificant, then I should go 
on to say that significance implies in 
the artist both knowledge and skill. 
We cannot express meaning if we 
have no meaning to express; and no 
matter how abundant the content of 
our minds, we are helpless to com- 
municate it without skill in expres- 
sion. The teacher who wishes to be- 
come an artist in his work must 
therefore give devoted attention to 
teaching methods and techniques—so 
long as these do not become ends in 
themselves—as well as to the con- 
tent of the courses he offers. And 
he should realize that the mastery of 
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an art is a long, slow process, that we 
do not pick skill, like saskatoons, 
from trees or bushes; but that we 
must learn it, often with great slow- 
ness and difficulty. And knowledge, 
also, is anything that does not come of 
itself. Both are necessary if our 
teaching is to have significance; and 
it must have significance before it 
can approach the high level of art. 

Just as the principle of Signifi- 
cance implies knowledge and _ skill, 
so also the principles of Enthusiasm 
implies skill and knowledge that con- 
tinually and perennially grow. En- 
thusiasm, indeed, could almost in it- 
self cover the whole art of teaching; 
and if so, it must be a true principle 
of art. It implies an alert interest 
in all things connected, no matter 
how remotely, with the task in hand. 
It implies love that suffereth long 
and is kind. It implies the deepest 
concern for the welfare of every 
pupil and sharpest observation of 
every detail of their lives. And it 
implies a keen sense of enjoyment 
and fun. 

During the present century we 
have seen the establishment of play 
techniques in education; and that is 
a good thing. Children now enjoy 
school as no previous generation ever 
did. They get fun out of it, and it 
is the commonest of truths in life 
that we do well those things which 
we enjoy doing. Therefore children 
nowadays are much better educated 
at school leaving than any generation 
the world has known. If there is any 
adverse criticism, it could only be 
criticism of the kind of fun they 
sometimes get. Mere meaningless 
play has little educational value, and 
may, indeed, become a substitute for 
honest education. And then, there 
may be too narrow an interpretation 
of fun itself. Hard work can be fun; 
and children ought to learn that 
though the water may be cold at first 
touch, it is bracing once one plunges 
in. They ought not to be deprived 
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of the spiritual satisfaction to be 
gained from accomplishing difficult 
tasks; they ought to learn that real 
fun does not reside in surface and 
cheap amusements, but in that zest 
which comes with good work well 
done. They ought to imbibe a sense 
of fun that will not yield them up 
victims to flat and meaningless lives, 
but that will stimulate them also, 
each in his way, to be artists. 

The same thing applies to teach- 
ers. The teacher who gets no fun 
out of his work, ought not to be in 
the classroom. If he gets no fun 
out of it, he does more harm than 
good. If he get no fun out of it, 
he defeats the purposes of Provid- 
ence. And Enthusiasm means fun. 

This is not to say that we should 
shrink from unpleasant duties. There 
are times when genuine concern for 
a boy or girl demands that he must 
be treated roughly—only, if you 
mean to be real teachers and to 
maintain proper discipline, you must 
never descend to the bestial level of 
physicial punishment. Modern, ef- 
ficient, and truly beneficient educa- 
tion became possible only when more 
and more teachers became teachers, 
and were revolted by the brutality 
which obtained all over the world in 
the schools of a century ago. Nowa- 
days we do not flog even hardened 
criminals in jail, but there are still 
a few schoolrooms where the symbol 
of authority is a strap. Let it not 
be so in your schools: there is always 
a better way. When you throw the 
strap away, you are forced to de- 
pend upon yourself; and you will 
find a better discipline rooted, as it 
should be, in the character of the 
teacher. So long as you keep a strap 
in drawer or closet, you are not the 
master; you have delegated author- 
ity, and have become the shadow of 
a brute. In that shadow no healthy 
growth of children can take place. 

Before this digression, I was 
speaking of Enthusiasm. I would not 
let Enthusiasm loose upon the world 
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without harnessing it to Restraint. 
Restraint has long been considered 
the supreme ideal of Greek art; and 
you will remember the chaste sim- 
plicity of their architecture as the 
final expression of all that was both 
beautiful and noble in the Greek 
mind and heart. Unrestrained En- 
thusiasm becomes what we call 
gingerbread in architecture, gush in 
the written arts. But the finest qual- 
ity a teacher can have is patience— 
and patience is born in Restraint. 

I trust it will not seem immodest 
if I offer an example from my own 
experience. I taught once in a large 
American High School, and there was 
a boy there whom I shall call Dan 
Smith. He was a thorn in the flesh, 
not only to me but to all his teachers. 
He had to be the centre of attention, 
he had to have the limelight, but he 
was unwilling to earn it by serious 
work. I never said a single unkind 
word to that boy in more than two 
years, but I did remove from him 
the possibilities of mischief. And 
many and many a night I lay awake 
worrying and wondering what pos- 
sible appeal could be made to him. 
One day from the school windows I 
saw him fiddling about at the back of 
my car, but could not make out what 
he was doing. I learned soon enough: 
he filled the gas tank with mud, dry 
grass, and rubbish. It cost me six- 
teen dollars to have it cleaned. 

One day several months later he 
came in after school. There was 
some. bradavo about him; but since I 
knew he wanted attention, I gave him 
none, but went on marking papers. 
Besides, I had a feeling, through that 
sixth sense which teachers develop, 
that this was it—all I had to do was 
wait. In a little while, sure enough 
it came: there he was, that great 
hulking brute of a boy, blubbering 
and racked with sobs. He told me 
he was going to run away from home: 
he was tired of being booted around 
and beaten up by his “old man.” I 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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(Continued from Page 23) 
have never advocated any such di- 
vision in our ranks. The price is too 
high. We have more to gain from 
developing our solidarity. 

Our union is our strength. On a 
warm wet day a little earthworm 
looked around him and saw something 
squirming nearby. “Yoo, hoo—it’s 
spring!” said he. Came the answer 
“Don’t be silly! I’m your other 
end.” Recent years have seen a 
restlessness among the other (I 
will not say the better) half of our 
membership. Let no man be con- 
cerned about this. It’s one of the 
signs of spring. 


More Active Women Teachers 


Up to now, in the ATA, we women 
teachers have not been pulling our 
own weight. Two-thirds of our 
members are women and _ every 
woman has a vote, yet four-fifths of 
the councillors are always men. The 
men say ‘the women do not want 
responsibility’; the women say ‘We 
are not really wanted. Men would 
rather work for us than with us.’ 

Women teachers must be encour- 
aged firmly yet warmly to take up 
‘the duties of equality.’ They must 
speak for themselves, and they will 
disagree among themselves, as men 
do “What the ATA needs is not a 
woman’s champion and not a woman 
president, but a hundred women at 
the AGM who will stand on their 
feet and open their mouths in the 
meeting. Then we’ll be represent- 
ed.” Someday, I hope, from nearly 
every local the councillors will come 
up two by two, one of each kind; for 
to develop solidarity, to make a union 
like ours strong and happy it’s going 
to take both kinds. 

Splendid signs of life and loyalty 
have appeared during my presidency. 
In Edson, for example, and again in 
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Stettler, our members supported the 
Association with a most encouraging 
unanimity. Both cases involved a 
high percentage of married women 
teachers. We saw that in a crisis 
they can afford to be even more in- 
dependent than single women or than 
most men—they can always go home 
for awhile and get ‘caught up.’ Mar- 
ried women are not so likely as was 
feared to put ‘first’ the interests and 
opinions of their spouses. They give 
promise of being not only excellent 
teachers but excellent ATA members, 
which is all to the good when we 
come to face the facts of life about 
teacher supply. 


Public Relations 

It was my hope that during my 
term of office we might regain 
ground in public relations, and re- 
establish a cordial understanding be- 
tween the Alberta Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and the Trustees, the Faculty, 
the Department and the public. Per- 
haps we have accomplished a little. 
Confidence is a tender plant and one 
that will not blossom overnight. 

We must stand up for our ‘rights,’ 
of course, but steadfastness and 
patience may win them for us soon- 
er than the long elaboration of our 
‘wrongs.’ We have spent many 
thousands of dollars on a thing called 
institutional advertising, now hap- 
pily discontinued. Our handling of 
Education Week has been spotty. We 
have let the Alberta Education Coun- 
cil fall by the wayside. We have not 
yet stimulated and organized the kind 
of grassroots work in public relations 
between teachers and their own com- 
munities, without which no effort at 
top level can be effective. The 
happy faculty of making friends and 
influencing people seems to elude us. 
It could be because the favorite pro- 
noun of the public is second person 
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plural and ‘the voice of the teachers’ 
is still coming through first person 
singular. 


Standing Committees 


In setting up standing committees 
one or two at a time as needed, we 
should bear in mind two things. One 
—there are plenty of teachers among 
our membership who have special 
ability and experience which they are 
willing to use over a period of years 
in the service of the Association. 
Ard the other—we cannot expect 
that, even under the most favourable 
conditions, the members of our Exe- 
cutive Council will have either the 
time or the talents to deal with the 
detail of the great problems that 
come before them. The Executive 
must keep overall control, but the 
matters that are complex and techni- 
eal should be dealt with also by 
advisory standing committees. 


Pensions 


Perhaps the most urgently needed 
of these is a pensions committee. 
Pensions in industry are a growth of 
the twentieth century, a by-product 
of the income tax; pensions which in- 
clude women workers are newer still. 
We are pioneering in this field. No 
matter what type we finally adopt, 
the times are such that with rapid 
changes in the values of money and 
other things we must expect our 
pension to be constantly under re- 
view. 

Nothing is more baffling to us 
than the paradox that our pension 
debt accumulates because our salaries 
are rising. The teachers have been 
paying into the fund since last Sept- 
ember an additional one percent of 
our salaries in the hope that the pro- 
vincial government might be induced 
to do the same. 

But the government of Alberta 
has made it very plain that whatever 
else it may do for education it does 
not propose to throw forever increas- 
ing sums into the bottomless pit of 
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our unfunded liability. Briefly, then, 
our pension situation has deteriorat- 
ed and in spite of valuable, and cost- 
ly advice from our actuaries, we are 
facing the possibility of having to 
cut benefits. 

There are some of us concerned 
about the pension not only because 
it is unstable if not unsound, but 
because it seems to us also most un- 
fair. Only by such comparison of 
our pension plan with others can our 
membership come to understand it. 

Pension schemes are a form of 
social security in so far as they are 
government-subsidized. The teach- 
ers’ own contribution may properly 
be used to buy an annuity; I should 
like to see him allowed to contribute 
a higher percentage of his salary, 
free of income tax. But how public 
money is spent concerns not only 
every teacher but every citizen. 

Our pension scheme will meet, 
eventually I hope the following 
standards: 

1. The teacher must have a vested 
right to every dollar he contributes. 
Estreatment is not allowed in com- 
mercial pension schemes. It has been 
abandoned in the Alberta Civil Ser- 
vice scheme on which ours was 
based. Forfeitures cannot be justi- 
fied by any rationalization. 

2. Every year of service, without 
exception, should count as pension- 
able service. Earlier retirement is 
much more important to many of us 
than the highest possible pension. 
Too many men drop dead at fifty- 
five. 

3. Approved leave should be pro- 
vided—umilitary, maternity, sabbati- 
cal and sick leave, possibly others. 

4. Transferability is imperative 
from one province to another, from 
one branch to another of the gov- 
ernment service. 

5. Certain ‘dependents’ are now 
getting preferred or  beneyolent 
treatment. The term needs redefini- 
tion. Surely an able-bodied spouse is 
not and never was a bona fide depend- 
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ent, for income tax vor any other 
purpose. Dependents, real or 
pseudo, are expensive and dangerous 
intrusions in our pension and other 
benefits, just as they are in our 
salary schedules and in all other 
aspects of our Association. A proper 
proportion of women in our govern- 
ing body and on our standing com- 
mittees will in time help to clarify 
this issue. 

6. Equality—only years of service 
should count. Sex should not be a 
factor—do we clip Grandma’s little 
pension a few dollars just because 
she may live a bit longer than Grand- 
pa? 

7. The highest possible floor 
should be provided and a ceiling ad- 
justed if necessary. Until this is done 
percentage of salary should oper- 
ate, if at all, only in reverse. Public 
money should not be spent in social 
security on the principle ‘to him that 
hath.’ 


Salary Problems 


We must discover how to handle 
our salary problems on a more real- 
istic basis. Our present procedure in 
collective bargaining is cumbersome 
and costly. The crisis we faced last 
year and others now confronting us 
make us realize that we need a bet- 
ter instrument for settling salary 
disputes than is provided in The Al- 
berta Labour Act. I hope we shall 
never lose the right to strike or the 
courage to strike if and when we 
must. But teachers are not ‘strike- 
minded’ people; we need something 
simpler for every day. 

We are much closer to a provin- 
cial salary schedule than most of us 
realize. Our collective bargaining 
groups—towns, divisions, zones—are 
growing in size, ‘gathering’ like 
butter in a churn. Differences be- 
tween schedules are diminishing. It 
may be sooner than we think that 
some province-wide basis of bargain- 
ing will be established. 

We shall insist on our right to a 
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negotiated schedule between our As- 
sociation and the Alberta School 
Trustees’ Association. We have no 
objection to a uniform scale for the 
province based on the highest pos- 
sible salaries, but we do not propose 
to ask any teacher to take a cut. Our 
first interest is to defend the mini- 
mum and the trustees will help us to 
do that, but our second, and almost 
equally important, is to defend the 
maximum and in this we must look 
to ourselves. 

All this is hypothecated on a 
handsome investment by the pro- 
vincial government. Here is a golden 
opportyrity awaiting vision and en- 
terprise. We recall with pride that 
ours was the first province to raise 
teaching to a professional level by 
founding a college of educaton 
which centres all teacher training in 
the university. We recall that Al- 
berta pioneered in the formation of 
the large school division, and in many 
other matters. Already our pro- 
vince boasts the highest average 
rural salary. 

Country children should be as well 
treated as ¢ity children, and coun- 
try teachers should be as well paid. 
I am not without hope that very soon 
Alberta will lead again with another 
famous first, and will establish teach- 
ers’ salaries on a sane and secure 
basis by underwriting the rural 
schedules until they are at least as 
good as the urban. Education looks 
to the provincial government for 
theirs is the duty and the power and 
the revenue. The sooner the better. 

A great many matters of vital im- 
portance are always put off when 
“pensions” and “salaries” demand 
attention. 


Professional Interests 


We must try to find scope for 
the professional interests of all our 
teachers. Only a few of us can de- 
vote ourselves to Association politics 
or to the “protective aspects.’”? The 
rest are interested in ways and 
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means of working with the Depart- 
ment and the Faculty in curriculum 
development, in techniques of teach- 
ing and testing, in research of many 
kinds, in special services to excep- 
tional children, in guidance, in the 
inservice training of teachers, in ex- 
change, sabbatical leave, and many 
other matters. 


Membership 

We must study how to gain the 
inclusive membership in our As- 
sociation of all teachers in Alberta. 
There are teachers in private schools, 
in schools for the handicapped, in 
Indian or agricultural or other 
schools, many of whom are eager 
now to join us. Many university 
professors are proud to call them- 
selves teachers, and our Association 
is big enough to include them, too; 
but they do not readily become mem- 
bers. Doctors and lawyers do not 
cease to be members of their profes- 
sional organizations because they are 
appointed to university faculties or 
government departments. We need 
the strength of these senior states- 
men within our Association. We need 
their wisdom on our governing body. 
We need their scholarship, their 
stability. 


Teacher Shortage 


The teacher shortage is not our 
responsibility, but we must try to 
understand it. Teaching has always 
been ‘sweated labour’ because it has 
been largely the work of women and 
priests—i.e., persons who would ac- 
cept a substandard of living, who had 
no legal dependents, or who were be- 
ing subsidized somewhere, somehow. 
As our society grows more indus- 
trialized we shall not find an im- 
provement in the teacher supply; on 
the contrary, a still more rapid de- 
terioration is quite possible. We can 
no longer count on a limitless supply 
of young women to turn the wheels 
of education as they pass through en 
route to matrimony. For the flight 
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from teaching is not just among the 
men; it is among the women. 

A survey entitled The Teacher 
Shortage in Alberta has been pre- 
pared and published (January 1953) 
by the Faculty of Education U. of A. 
based on a statistical report by Mr. 
B. Y. Card. I heartily recommend 
both documents to the attention of 
all persons interested in the recruit- 
ment of teachers. From the facts and 
figures given there we may draw 
some sobering conclusions, 

In a comparison of the teacher 
supply in Alberta over the years 
1931 to 1951 we find that among the 
men engaged in teaching the num- 
bers dropped from 2496 to 2318—a 
drop of from 0.99 percent to 0.80 
percent of the male labour force. 
Among the women teachers the num- 
bers dropped from 4895 to 4560—a 
drop of from 14.90 percent to 7.28 
percent of the female labour force. 
Thus, in twenty years, we have a 
100 percent decrease in the propor- 
tion of female workeres listed as 
teachers, and this in spite of the 
growing numbers of married women 
who remain in the profession. 

Only three possible sources of in- 
crease in the teacher supply are 
indicated: 

(1) displaced agricultural workers 

(2) teenagers who might be in- 
duced to finish high school, and 

(3) «“‘homemakers.” 

“This last source would appear to be 
the most promising”’—especially in 
the cities. 

The report notes ‘a tremendous 
reserve of married women teachers 
who are now lost to the profession 
because of an attitude,” and recom- 
mends “the Department to discuss 
with city boards the relaxing of their 
regulations concerning the employ- 
ment of married women.” 

The realism of these recommenda- 
tions is most refreshing. Teaching is 
ideal work for married women. Our 
short-range policy must be to recruit 
our teachers from among the so- 
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called “homemakers.” Where else? 

The report notes “Other occupa- 
tions are proving more attractive than 
teaching, especially those employing 
female workers.” What inducements 
have we to offer able and ambitious 
women, married or single, to enter 
and remain in the teaching profes- 
sion, besides equal pay—on paper? 
Unless teaching is to be a ‘career 
open to talent’ there is little hope of 
keeping the quality of the women we 
now have. 

So much for the short-range pro- 
gram of recruitment; the long-range 
program will go even deeper and 
more painfully down into the roots 
of our society. 


A Professional Association 


. There is new life stirring in edu- 
cation across Canada. In his address 
to the Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
in August 1952 Dr. M. E. LaZerte 
sounded a call to form a truly pro- 
fessional body of teachers. Those of 
us who know that we are in teaching 
to stay, because it is our own profes- 
sion, freely chosen, can surely build 
an Association of trained experienced 
men and women, whose entrance re- 
quirements we shall set, whose certi- 
fication we shall acknowledge, and 
from whom we shall expect leader- 
ship in every aspect of education. If 
the underlying motive is only to 
seize a lion’s share of the wages or 
to gain preferential treatment for 
certain types of teachers, not named, 
then such a movement will fail and 
should fail. What we need is a new 
aristocracy of worth, not of paper— 
the degree is ‘but the guinea stamp.’ 
But if we can forge a spearhead of 
professional people to provide that 
leadership and to rally us with new 
hope and courage, we may yet win 
the day for education, and the great 
name of Teacher will come again into 
its own. 


Acknowledgments 


In closing, I wish to express my 
thanks to all those who have worked 
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with me and to all the friends new 
and old who have stood by me so 
loyally. To the General Secretary, 
the Assistant General Secretary and 
our office staff for their advice and 
help at various times; to several 
Executive members, and others, who 
came to my rescue on occasions that 
I know of, and many more, no doubt; 
to all the many ‘people in high places’ 
in the educational world across Can- 
ada, who have treated me most kind- 
ly. I am very grateful for their help 
to all these men, and grateful to the 
girls they left behind them. 

The Alberta Teachers’ Association 
is a thing that I have believed in and 
worked for ever since I first became 
a member. For six years I have put 
it above everything else in my life 
except my work. I have not accom- 
plished much of what I had hoped to 
do, but, as I promised you, I have 
done my best—a man can do no 
more. I should have liked to see more 
of the country teachers and I wel- 
comed your invitations; but bad luck 
and the pressure of our business 
interfered. You have honoured me 
beyond my deserts in making me 
your president; I hope that my con- 
tribution to our Association has been 
of some small value. Abler men than 
I will soon take up this office. I 
leave it, confident that what is past 
has only toughened the sinews of our 
Association and that our future is 
big with promise of good things. 


Barnett House 


It has been my good fortune as 
president to see the opening of our 
new home—Barnett House. Every 
member should come to visit it. Let 
us have an Open House every sum- 
mer. Let us have, someday, a club- 
room for teachers, on the second 
floor with one of the finest views in 
Edmonton. 

When we built Barnett House we 
hired an architect and got a blue- 
print; we knew exactly what we 
wanted and how we hoped to get it. 
In building the Alberta Teachers’ 
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(Continued from Page 16) 

Firstly, the broad, general prin- 
ciple that the school district is a sub- 
division of the state itself, and not 
an agent of the city or county— 
specified by statute— 
still remains inviolate. The consti- 
tutional or legislative grants of gen- 
eral powers made to local boards set 
them up as distinct and sovereign 
governmental bodies. Whether a 
school district is coterminous with 
some unit of local government, or 
lies entirely within, or partly out- 
side of that unit, has no effect on 
their fundamental, organic relation- 
ship. Both are functions and branches 
of state government, and both are 
answerable only to that government. 
Neither, therefore, is an agency of 
the other. 

Secondly, it would appear that the 
courts will continue to insist that 
whatever power a _ governmental 
agency has over education must be 
specifically delineated in appropriate 
legislation. No agency of local gov- 
ernment will be considered to possess 
the inherent authority to assume con- 
trol over public school affairs. 

Thirdly, certain specific judicial 
principles would appear to have been 
spelled out: 

(a) The board of education is not 
a department or agency of the local 
governmental unit; nor are board per- 
sonnel to be considered as officers or 
employees of that unit. 

(b) The board of education oper- 


unless so 


Association we must do our own 
planning as we grow. The Associ- 
ation is a living thing, of people— 
flesh and blood, wants and opinions. 

Barnett House will stand as our 
memorial to one of the great men of 
education in Alberta and in Canada. 
It will stand, too, as a symbol of our 
faith in the Association that he built 
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The School Board and City Fiscal Agencies 





ates as a separate body corporate, 
independent of the local governing 
unit. The relation of principal and 
agent, as between the local unit and 
the board of education, does not 
exist. 

(c) Once funds are appropriated 
and set aside for its use in the 
Syracuse city budget, the board of 
education has sole control over how, 
when, and in what amounts these 
funds are disbursed, provided only 
that the expenditures are for educa- 
tional purposes, and do not exceed 
the appropriation. This is so, not 
only by legislative mandate, but also 
by virtue of long expressed public 
policy in New York State. 

(d) Board of education funds, 
though they may be in the hands of 
fiscal agents of the local government- 
al unit, are not “public moneys” in 
the sense that they are subject to 
the control of such fiscal agents. 

(e) The statutory authority of the 
Syracuse Board of Estimate “to in- 
crease, decrease, or reject” board of 
education estimates of the amounts to 
be appropriated for educational pur- 
poses, is limited to the gross amount 
in such estimates. 

While it must be remembered that 
the foregoing opinions carry the 
force and effect of law only in cer- 
tain jurisdictions in New York State, 
their persuasive effect on analogous 
litigation in other jurisdictions 
should not be overlooked. 


and worked for. Like faith, it is the 
substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen. Under- 
neath the surface friction, which in 
itself is evidence of lusty life, we 
have a union of spirited men and 
women whose increasing purpose is 
to build and serve together in the 
proud profession of Teaching. 
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The Art of Teaching 
(Continued from Page 26) 

put away my papers, and we talked 
it over. He thought he would go 
into the Navy; but I told him, what 
was true, that he hadn’t a chance: 
the Navy always sent for the school 
record—and his, to say the least, was 
no recommendation. In the end we 
struck a bargain: Dan would stay 
home the rest of the year, and in the 
Spring I would try to get him into 
the Navy if his record and conduct 
would let me do so honestly. That 
lad’s work during the rest of the 
year was amazing. All the teachers 
remarked on the difference in him— 


but it was not up to me to reveal | 


what one learns in the confessional. 


I found an excuse to see his father— | 


but one look was enough, and I knew 
that Dan would have things to put 
up with before Spring. And in the 
Spring I sent his dreadful record, 
with its one bright spot, to the Navy, 
together with a long letter in which 
I said—well, it doesn’t matter what 
I said. 

Several years later a fine strapping 
lad strode up to my house in the 
dusk; he was good to look upon, yea, 
comely in mine eyes, and my heart 
was full. I was proud that for once 


I had gone the right way to work | 


with a boy, and that the long restraint 
I had practised had borne these re- 
turns. He was on his way and happy, 
earning rapid promotion—and at 
last, for my Restraint is not after all 
superhuman, at last I said, “Why 
did you fill my gas tank with rub- 
bish?” What he told me is none of 
your business, but it was worth a 
hundred times sixteen dollars to me. 
But suppose I also had booted Dan 
Smith around, as his old man did, 
and as other teachers had done, 
what sort of lad would now be loose 
on the world? 

The last principle of art is the 
principle of Sincerity. If we think 
back to first things, we must realize 
that in all countries the first teachers 
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stant growth is proof of our 
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serve. Any printing needs, 
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have been the religious; and this 
seems to me a very significant fact. 
The teacher takes the place of the 
parent; therefore the first teachers 
were persons of unimpeachable in- 
tegrity. And I think the principle 
of Sincerity still demands unimpeach- 
able integrity, and that good teachers 
are necessarily men and women of 
the finest character. 

Lack of Sincerity would make 
teaching flat, vapid. Insincere teach- 
ing would become cheap, or it would 
become indoctrination or propaganda, 
and in the end defeat itself. If we 
champion, be it ever so delicately, 
ever so subtly, any political cause, if 
we indulge in any kind of special 
pleading, both ourselves and the 
cause we champion will in the end 
suffer. I may take an example from 
those newspapers which still call 
themselves, “Moulders of public 
opinion.” In two American elections 
after more than ninety percent of 
the newspapers had opposed Roose- 
velt, he went in on landslides. The 
plain interpretation of that 
phenomenon is that the American 
newspapers had lost influence. 
Everybody knows why. Further, by 
showing what happens when the press 
is both free and irresponsible, they 
had alienated the sympathy of the 
common man, and thus imperilled one 
of the Four Freedoms. Let us not 
imitate their sorry example. After 
all, our job is not to teach pupils 
what to think, but to induce them to 
think for themselves; and this end we 
cannot achieve unless beneath all the 
nonsense and play of our outward 
selves, there is a deep and honest de- 
votion to the job, an unswerving and 
unwavering honesty and sincerity. 

The great artist, in short, is the 
man who means it, the man who acts 
in the truest honesty and conviction 
—and to him the world listens. He 
“keepeth children from play and old 
men from the chimney corner.” He 
secures attention, like the Ancient 
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Mariner, by the sole power of a tale 
that must be told. 

But perhaps the best outcome of 
Sincerity is this: children are the 
most forgiving of creatures; and if 
they are once assured by our daily 
walk and conversation that we mean 
well, our sins, our faults, our mis- 
takes may be legion, but in the 
alchemy of their bright young minds, 
they will wash us white as snow. 
From this fact, and it is a fact, I 
might draw many conclusions. I 
might draw the conclusion that it all 
the more behoves us to remember 
that their parents always send us the 
best children they have! I might 
draw the conclusion that since 
noblesse oblige, we must not under- 
estimate the privilege that is ours in 
dealing with the young. But the 
point I would like to make is this: 
that the highest works of art may be 
full of flaws and errors, yet remain 
great. And Sincerity is one of the 
things that help us to become great 
as teachers, even though we make 
mistakes. 

These, then—Significance, En- 
thusiasm, Restraint, Sincerity—are 
the paths we must follow toward ef- 
fective and artistic teaching. 

And now, in closing, there are two 


things I would like to say. The first 
is to repeat that art is long, and life 
is short. It is unlikely that any of 
us will ever reach such great skill in 
teaching, or acquire so much know- 
ledge, as to be unable to learn more. 

And the other thing is this: if I 
have presented a Spartan doctrine to 
you, and made it seem that art in 
teaching is a difficult ideal, as it is, 
I would like also to say that the re- 
wards are cheap at the price. When 
the Greeks made their fine saying 
that those whom the gods love, die 
young, perhaps they had in mind a 
meaning other than the obvious. To 
practice. any art in complete honesty 
and with whole-hearted devotion, 
with iron self-discipline, is to remain 
young; it is to remain full of buoyant 
strength and inspiration; and in the 
hearts of all good teachers, the year 
is forever springtime. ‘The labour 
we delight in, physics pain,” says the 
supreme artist of our race. This is 
a true saying. And the teacher, in 
whom faith, hope, and charity are 
daily rekindled, whom bitterness and 
disillusionment therefore cannot 
wither, must die young, for he can- 
not grow old. To him every morn- 
ing is the first day of the world when 
God said, “Let there be light.” 


The Case Against Interscholastic Athletics 


in Junior High School 


(Continued from Page 21) 
“Choose Up” or “Rotation” had 
more empirical science in it than the 
current practice in early-teen ath- 
letics today. The boys did what they 
wanted to do. They wanted to try 
themselves out in the exciting posi- 
tion of pitcher or catcher as well as 
that of the remote right fielder. Left 
to themselves, the boys fitted their 
sports to their age and their needs. 
Today, we are interfering with that 
process. 

And finally, it should be remember- 
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ed that the present junior high school 
trend has not been demonstrated to 
pay off in winning senior high school 
teams. There are many instances of 
high school state championships be- 
ing won by cities which do not pro- 
mote junior high school varsities. 
These school systems have placed 
their educational emphasis on all 
school athletic participation rather 
than on a small group of selected 
players as yet too young for rigorous 
training and specialization. 
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Convocation, May 1953 
University of Alberta 





Students in the Faculty of Education, listed below were granted the following 
degrees and diplomas at the University of Alberta Convocation held in Ed- 
monton, May 14. The students were presented to Convocation by Professor 
H. E. Smith, dean of the Faculty of Education, with the exception of those 
receiving the degree of master of education. The latter were presented by 
Professor O. J. Walker, director of the School of Graduate Studies. Degrees 
were conferred by Dr. E. P. Scarlett, chancellor of the University. 


THE CLARENCE SANSOM MEMORIAL 
GOLD MEDAL IN EDUCATION 


Valley Esther De Paoli, Calgary 


THE EDMONTON HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION PRIZE IN EDUCATION 


Gertrude Elizabeth Byrtus, Athabasca 


FIRST CLASS STANDING 
*University of Alberta Honor Prizes 


Fourth Year: 
Alan Robert Anderson, Magrath 
*Valley Esther De Paoli, Calgary 
Alice Melbardt Tree, Edmonton 
Sylvia Claudia Walker, Waskatenau 


Third Year: 


E. Margaret Crowe, Carberry, Man. 
*Stanley Ernest Overby, Cereal 

Bernice M. Reed, Rocky Mountain House 
Irma Caroline Reinhardt, Didsbury 


Second Year: 


Anita Ruth Linderman, Red Deer 
Charles Thomas Peacocke, Barons 


ADMITTED to the DEGREE of BACHELOR 
OF EDUCATION AND SENIOR DIPLOMA 
IN THE FACULTY OF EDUCATION 


Geraldine Rowena Grant 

Arlowa Fae Reckwell, B.A. 

Sylvia Claudia Walker 

Donna Jean Wilson 

Alan Robert Anderson, B.Sc. in Ag. 
Nils Harold Anderson 

Wilbert George Bevington 

Frederick Nicholson Bowden, B.A. 
Ralph Kendal! Conquest 

Herbert Howard Court, B.A. 
Thomas Edward Giles 

Raymond Browning Phipps, B.A. 
Ronald Stewart Rust, B.Sc. (Agric.) 
Albert Frederick Sproule 

Anthony John Styra 

David Malcolm Sullivan 

Steven Gayland Tarangle, B.A. 
Robert Henry Thornton, B.Sc. in Ag. 


ADMITTED to the DEGREE of BACHELOR 
OF EDUCATION IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
AND SENIOR DIPLOMA 


Robert Joseph Leduc 


ADMITTED to the DEGREE of BACHELOR 
OF EDUCATION IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Garfield Glyndwr Davies 
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BACHELOR of EDUCATION in PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND SENIOR DIPLOMA 


Muriel Orvetta Clapp 
Jessie Marilyn Huestis 
Elizabeth Joan McFarlane 
Margaret Elizabeth Visser 
Leonard Allen Cooper 
Gerald Lynn Crawford 
Stephen Mendryk 

Robert Arthur Rosborough 


ADMITTED to the DEGREE OF BACHELOR 
OF EDUCATION 


With First Class General Standing 
Valley Esther De Paoli 


Donna Marie Brown 

Gertrude Elizabeth Byrtus 
Alice Mary Campbell 

Delores Bernice Doran 
Elizabeth Gertrude Dusterhoft 
Dorothy Elaine Hansen 

Jean Nellie Keeley 

Gloria Elizabeth Komarnisky 
Persis Luella Langill 
Jeannine Audre Liden 
Elizabeth Marion Lynch-Staunton 
Dorothy Marjorie McNary 
Gladys Marie Matthews 
Shirley Ann Montalbetti 
Agnes Doreen Noel 

Anna Mary Page 

Margaret Jean Price 

Kathryn Cecelia Quinn 
Margaret Jean Saunders 
Thelma Shirley Shaw 

Sister Zenaide-Maria 

Alice Melbardt Tree 

George Adolph Asmann 
Edison Frederick Bardock 
John Robert Bland 

Thomas William Connolly, B.Sc. in Forestry 
Gerald Douglas Grover 
Stanley Grywalski 

Gerald Kashuba 

Harry Kiyooka 

Robert Donald Lindsay, B.P.E. 
Leonard Douglas Ramsey 
Errol Douglas Sherling 

Alvin Arnold Wiese 


ADMITTED to the DEGREE of BACHELOR 
OF EDUCATION IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Jean Mary Grusz 
Albert Olaf Olson 


ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF MASTER 
OF EDUCATION 


James McNish Chalmers, B.Ed., B.Sc. i 
Harold Bruce Gish, B.Ed. 
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SENIOR DIPLOMA OF THE FACULTY OF 
EDUCATION 


Shirley Ann Alexander 
Dorothy June Ambrose 
Jacqueline Martel Aylesworth 
Lois Josephine Baker 
Evelyn Isabelle Bird 

Ethel Mary Brown 

Mary Ellen Brown 
Katherine Ann Carey 
Mary Jean Carlisle 

Nancy Belle Clark 

Doreen Elaine Cohen 
Donna Marjorie Coppock 
Daveine Joan Curry 

Olga Dron 

Frances Pearl Glover 
Patricia Joan Hardy 
Marjorie Ruth Harper 
Rosaline Audrey Huculak 
Patricia Jones 

Elizabeth W. Konkin 
Stella Therese Krawiec 
Marcella Cecelia Kucharski 
Mary Lukasta 

Shirley Pearl Lawrence 
Florence Irene Long 
Norriné Marilyn Lutes 
Mary Elizabeth Lysyk 
Agnes Kathleen McGregor 
Janet Calder MacKinnon 
Helen Margaret McNeill 
Marguerite Amelia Manning 
Joyce Evelyn Mattson 
Eleanor Frances Meyer 
Marjorie Winifred Niblock 
Beverley Irene Nicholson 
Amy Okazaki 

Donna June Parker 

Irma Caroline Reinhardt 
Avis Mae Reynolds 

Gladys Wilhelmina Siebrasse 
William Barabash 

William Biloglovka 
Richard Nelmar Bradshaw 
Nick Chepil 

Dan Simion Chrapko, B.A. 
Robert Carson Clyne 
William Taylor Cromb 
Lee Stevenson Fairbanks 
Frank Gocal 

Stephen Gorgichuk 

John Fergus Harcus 
Stephen Hunka 

Terrance John Kelly 

Isaac Klassen 

Raymond Fredrick Le Page, B.A. 
Malcolm Edward McDonald 
James Allister MacKinnon 
William Douglas McLean 
Norman Leslie McLeod 
Michael Mazeppa 

Willard Glen Milne, B.Sc. 
Hugh Fraser Morrish 
Stanley Ernest Overby 
James Edward Richardson 
Hector Wilfred Rose 

Vern Harold Rose 
William Sawchuk 

Edward Richard Schwarz 
Frank Simon 

William Szybunka 

John Toshio Takahashi 
Veslof Thomas 

Leo Trono 

John Urbaczka 

Thomas Evan Webb 

Tory Ingvar Westermark 
Stanley Bertram Whitbread 
George William Windsor 
John Brenton Wynn 
Clarence Edward Yeomens 
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Branches to Serve You 


Main Office 
Jasper & 100 Street 


J. W. McDiarmid, Manager 
S. E. Ashley, Assistant Manager 
E. Preddy, Assistant Manager 


OTHER BRANCHES: 
South Side 107 & Jasper 
Norwood Blvd. Alberta Ave. 

124th St. & 102nd Ave. 

82nd Ave. & 99th St. 












Patriquin, Duncan, McClary, 
McClary & Company 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


10130 - 101 Street, Edmonton 
Telephone 27188 


—South Edmonton Office— 
10444 Whyte Ave. 
Telephone 390853 
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FRIENDLY 
SERVICE 


Always! 


There’s one in your community 


YOUR SIX 


CORNER DRUG 
STORES 


S. ALWYN 


BARTLETT 


George A. Bartlett 
OPTOMETRISTS 


116 - 8th Ave. East, Upstairs 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 
Phone 22684 















W. J. STEEL— Florist 


Specialists in Fine Flowers and their 
Arrangement 


Store: Elks Bidg., 116 - 7th Ave. W. 
CALGARY 
Store Ph. M2612 Night Ph. $0803 


ALBA REAL ESTATE LIMITED 
Jack Repka - John Hannley 


202 Christie Grant Bldg. 
Edmonton 


CAR AND HOUSEHOLD INSURANCE 
OIL SHARES 


Phones: 
Day 44003 - 41404; Night 781569 


















ATA Representatives 
On Committees 


The members of the Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Association Discipline Committee, 
the Library Committee, and _ the 
Finance Committee for the year 1952- 
58 have been nominated by the Ex- 
ecutive Council as follows: 

Discipline Committee: Marian Gim- 
by, Edmonton; Marguerite Haynes, 
Lethbridge; W. A. Kujath, Grande 
Prairie; Howard Larson, Ponoka; 
Lars Olson, Holden. 

Library Committee: H. S. Baker, 
Edmonton; Frank Edwards (chair- 
man), Edmonton; A. J. H. Powell, 
Edmonton; Alma Webster, Edmonton; 
F. J. C. Seymour. 

Finance Committee: Frank J. Ed- 
wards (chairman), Edmonton; G. S. 
Lakie, Lethbridge; D. A. Prescott; 
Red Deer. 

The ATA representative or repre- 
sentatives on the following Depart- 
ment of Education committees, as 
nominated by the Executive Council 
are: 

Curriculum Committees 

Senior High School Curriculwm 
Committee: Robert A. Kimmitt, Coal- 
hurst; F. L. Woodman, Calgary. 

Junior High School Curriculum 
Committee: Hugh W. Bryan, Calgary. 

Elementary School Curriculum 
Committee: H. J. M. Ross, Edmonton. 
Examination Boards 

General Curriculum Committee: 
Hugh W. Bryan, Calgary, H. J. M. 
Ross, Edmonton, F. L. Woodman, Cal- 
gary, Eric C. Ansley. 

High School Entrance Examina- 
tions Board: Nicholas Poohkay, Hairy 
Hill. 

High School and University Matri- 
culation Examinations Board: Henri 
Forgues, Olds. 

Radio Committee: J. R. Hemphill, 
Olds. 

Audio-Visual Aids Committee: Ed- 
win McKenzie, Medicine Hat. 
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The ATA representatives on other 
committees are as follows: 

Joint Conference Committee: Frank 
J. Edwards, Edmonton; Marian Gim- 
by, Edmonton; Lars Olson, Holden; 
Eric C. Ansley, and F. J. C. Seymour. 

Faculty of Education Council: Eric 
C. Ansley. 

Provincial Salary Schedule Com- 
mittee: Frank J. Edwards, Edmonton; 
Lars Olson, Holden; Eric C. Ansley, 
and F. J. C. Seymour. 

Teaching Profession Appeal Board: 
M. E. LaZerte, Edmonton. 

Board of Administrators, Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund: T. D. Baker, Ed- 
monton; W. Roy Eyres, Edmonton. 


In listing in the Offical Bulletin 
last month those who served on 
the committee which selected 
the Alberta girls to participate 
in the Weston Tour to Britain 
the name of Mrs. F. C. Butter- 
worth, Edmonton Public School 
Trustee and member of the 
Executive of the Canadian 
School Trustees’ Association, 
was inadvertently omitted. 


Department of Education. 


FIELD, HYNDMAN, FIELD 
and OWEN 


Barristers and Solicitors 


Solicitors for the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association 


316 McLeod Bidg. Phone 2946) 
Edmonton, Alberta 


NEW AND REBUILT TYPEWRITERS 
AND TT ste NES— 


Repairs for 7 makes of machines 
FRED JENKINS 
Smith-Corona Dealer 
10145 - 103 St. Phone 21337 
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BRITE-TONE 


Science’s Greatest 
Achievement in 


DRY CLEANING 


Phone 23431 
3 to 4 Days’ Service 





S\VILLSON STATIONERY 


Your Complete School 
Supply Headquarters 


A Good Supply of Texts is kept 
at all times and mail orders will 
be shipped out the same day 
they are received. 


Edmonton, Alberta 


Calgary School Board 


will require additional teachers for 
the year 1953-54. Positions avail- 
able include commercial, unit shop 
and elementary grades. Applica- 
tion forms and salary schedules 
may be obtained from R. Warren, 
Supt. of Schools, McDougall School, 
Calgary. Personal interviews may 
be arran 


Jasper Place, a residential suburb of 
Edmonton, has openings for one princi- 
pal, two vice-principals, teachers of 
General Shop, and teachers of high, 
junior high, and elementary grades. 
For particulars, application forms, and 
schedule, write to 
DR. C. B. WILLIS 
Jasper Place High School 
Jasper Place, Alberta 








Times Have Changed 





From the ATA Magazine, June, 1928 


A teacher shortage developed. 

“ . . . The students graduating 
from Normal Schools in June will 
not enter into a ‘mad scramble’ for 
positions. The student body have 
passed a resolution that they will 
not indulge in underbidding nor 
apply for schools at a lower rate than 
$1,000 per annum.” 

Editorial 


The need for publicity isn’t new. 

“ATA Publicity Committee, Sug- 
gested Scheme for the Year— 
Scheme for the organization by the 
ATA of an ‘Alberta School Week,’ 
October 1 to 7, 1928. 

Purpose—To arouse the public to 
greater interest and greater apprecia- 
tion of the work and organization in 
public, parents, and school workers, 
in the matter of education...” 


Examination of costs appears to be 
a hot issue today. 

“The teachers of the province are 
again approaching the government in 
their effort to secure adoption of a 
pension plan. 





Calgary 


Henry Birks & Sons (Western) Ltd. 


Jewellers and Silversmiths 
School and Class Pins and Rings 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


“The government has replied to 
this request in the past by saying 
that the financial obligations of a 
pension scheme would have to be 
carefully considered. This is ac- 
Knowledged, but examination of the 
financial end of the proposal should 
not unduly delay it...” 

The Calgary Herald 


The chairman was Clarence San- 
som. Committee members included M. 
E. LaZerte, L. H. Bennett, H. C. 
Newland, C. B. Willis, W. Wees, D. L. 
Shortliffe, Mary Fowler, and the Pro- 
vincial Executive. 

“The first meeting of the Educa- 
tional Research Committee of the Al- 
berta Teachers’ Alliance met recent- 
ly and decided to deal thoroughly 
during the present year with two 
lines of work: (1) Location and en- 
couragement of mathematical talent 
in public school pupils throughout 
the province; (2) Diagnostic work 
leading to the discovery of various 
types of pupil difficulties in actual 
school work... ” 

Editorial 









Edmonton 


The ATA Magazine 


































an associate professor at McGill Uni- 
versity and director of the school for 
graduate nurses. Miss Chittick has 
been an associate professor with the 
University education department in 
Calgary since 1945, and has been a 
University speaker at ATA district 
conventions. ‘ 


Helen Eckert, teacher at Parkdale 
School, Edmonton, has been awarded 
a $3,400 bursary by the federal 
health department for post graduate 
training in physicial education and 
recreation. It was one of four given 

VALLEY DE PAOLI in Canada and one of two in western 
Canada. Miss Eckert holds the 

Valley De Paoli, a graduate with degree of bachelor of education from 
first class standing in the bachelor of the University of Alberta and will 
education program, was awarded the receive a degree of master of science 
Clarence Sansom Memorial Gold in physical education when she com- 
Medal in Education at the May con- pletes her course at Wisconsin. 
vocation. Miss De Paoli won the John 
Walker Barnett Scholarship in 1950. W. C. Johnston, shop teacher in 

Claresholm and Stavely, has been 

Rae Chittick, of the University elected to the Claresholm municipal 

staff at Calgary, has been appointed council. 











EMPRESS and CARLTON | 


Calgary's Two Popular Priced Hotels 


CONVENIENT . . . COMFORTABLE 


For Reservations Phone: 
Empress 21141 Carlton 24651 








Audio Visual Equipment Distributors 


Movie Projectors—Tape Recorders—Filmstrip and Slide Projectors—Screens—Epivisors 
Tapes—Records—Record Players—Schol Radios—Accessories—Etc. 


JOHN P. HARMACY - PHONE No. 6 - WINFIELD, ALTA. 
INQUIRIES INVITED 
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Better Living Booklets— 


Science Research Associates Inc., 
Chicago, USA. 


Helping Children Solve Problems— 


Ruth Strang, 40c. 

In this booklet, Ruth Strang ex- 
plains how parents and teachers can 
help children in ways that will not 
prevent them from learning how to 
solve their own problems. 


Junior Life Adjustment Booklets— 


Science Research Associates Inc., 
Chicago, USA. 


Your Problems: How to 
Handle Them— 


Remmers and Bauernfeind, 40c. 

For upper elementary and junior 
high school youngsters. Explains 
common problems of this age group. 
Presents simple three-step method of 
solving problems. 


Anna and the King of Siam— 
Margaret London, $2.70. 


Cheaper by the Dozen— 


Gilbreth and Carey, $2.70. 

The Book Society of Canada, Tor- 
onto. 

Good books for supplementary 
reading. They are bound well and 
are suitable for school libraries. The 
two books belong to a series known 
as the Globe Adapted Classics. 


Science in Everyday Life— 


Obourn, Heiss, and Montgomery, 
$3.80, D. Van Nostrand & Company, 
Toronto. 

This textbook is arranged in units 
including such topics as LEarth, 
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It is 


Energy, Communications, etc. 
well-illustrated, with some plates in 


color. The approach is the problem 
type and the emphasis is practical 
rather than theoretical. The authors 
suggest excellent methods of teach- 
ing general science. 


Aventures— 


Klinck, The Ryerson Press, Tor- 
onto, $1.25. 

A set of graded adventure stories, 
together with a group of single 
poems. Some amusing anecdotes and 
crossword puzzles are included to en- 
liven classwork. 


Research in the Training of 
Teachers— 


Henry Bowers, J. M. Dent & Sons 
and The Macmillan Company of Can- 
ada, Toronto, $1.90. 

This is a statistical study of some 
of the aspects of training teachers. 
Some attempt is made to judge the 
significance of academic success, per- 
sonality, and leadership in predicting 
success in teacher training. 


1952-53 Canada Year Book— 


Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 

Cloth-bound edition, $3.00 per 
copy. Paper-bound copies are avail- 
able at $1.50 to bona fide teachers, 
and university students, from the 
Dominion Statistician, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 

The year book is recognized by 
thousands of Canadians in office, 
library, classroom and home as an 
invaluable source of authentic in- 
formation regarding the national 
economy and the people’s welfare. 


The ATA Magazine 








Deaths 


The secretary of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association regrets to re- 
port the death of the following teach- 
ers: 


T. W. O. Broadbent, Edmonton, 
born October 21, 1872, died Septem- 
ber, 1952, 25 years’ service, last 
school in High Prairie School Di- 
vision. 

Emma E. Chegwin, Victoria, born 
1870, died February 15, 1953. 


May V. Gowan, Edmonton, born 
March 16, 1892, died April 12, 1953, 
thirty-nine years’ service, last school 
Edmonton School District No. 7. 

Edward J. Hollick, Cold Lake, died 
May 4, 1952, approximately two 
years’ service, last school in Bonny- 
ville School Division No. 46. 

Mary L. Hull, New Zealand, born 
September 24, 1873, died December 
23, 1952, twenty years’ service, last 
school in Wheatland School Division 
No. 40. 


Annie May McGuire, Calgary, 
born March 17, 1880, died Septem- 
ber 18, 1952, thirty-six years’ ser- 
vice, last school Calgary S.D. No. 19. 

Mary Evelyn Maclver, Edmonton, 
born July 10, 1896, died March 11, 
1953, thirty-eight years’ service, last 
school, Edmonton S.D. No. 7. 

James H. Renwick, Durham, On- 
tario, born August 12, 1883, died 
March 21, 19538, forty-two years’ 
service, last school in Pembina Sch. 
Div. No. 37. 

Mrs. Helen I. Smith, Victoria, born 
August 11, 1898, died February 22, 
1958, fourteen and one-half years’ 
service, last school, Turner Valley 
S.D. No. 4039. 

Nora May Tennant, Lethbridge, 
born October 17, 1906, died August, 
1952, twenty and one-half years’ 
service, last school, Lethbridge 
Separate S.D. No. 9. 
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ACCOMMODATION 
FOR SUMMER SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 


on the University Campus 


Apply 
ST. STEPHEN'S COLLEGE 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


ELAN 


BUTCHART & HOWE 
Optometrists 
Second Floor East 
Woodward — (Edmonton) 


A. E. Gregg - E. M. Duggan 
D.M. Duggan Investments 
Limited 
Stocks, Bonds and Real Estate 


Empire Building, Edmonton 
Phones 22745 - 23645 








PELICAN and PENGUIN BOOKS 
Largest and Most Complete Stock in 
estern Canada 
Year’s Subscription to Monthly Cata- 
logue, 25c. Mail Orders Promptly 
Dispatched, We pay Half Postage. 
Send for FREE June catalogue. 


TUCK SHOP PHARMACY 


-M 
8821 - 112 St. Edmonton, Alberta 








HOUSE PARENTS WANTED 

House parents for Canadian Youth Hostels, 
Banff-Jasper area, two-week periods or 
further information write: 
. Recreation Com- 
mission Building, 10280 - 100 Street, Ed- 
monton or call Thursday evenings at 
Recreation Building. Phone 86650. 


For 





Furnished House to Rent for July. Reason- 
able rate. One-half block to busline. W. E. 
Kostash, 12127 - 89 Street. Telephone 72818. 
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OUR LOCALS 


Beverly Sublocal 


Credit unions, group insurance, 
Banff Workshop, and a report on 
the AGM were topics on the agenda 
of the sublocal meeting on April 28. 

The social committee was asked to 
plan a general get-together of the 
local before the close of school. 


Correspondence School Branch Local 


D. G. McCullagh, associate secre- 
tary of The John Howard Society, 
was the guest speaker at a meeting 
on April 28. Mr. McCullagh’s address, 
illustrated by two films produced by 
the National Film Board, was on 
prison conditions in Canada, and on 
rehabilitation of prisoners. The ad- 
dress was of special interest to the 
Correspondence School Branch Local 
since many of the younger prisoners 
of today are allowed to continue their 
education by courses from the Cor- 
respondence School Branch. 


Coaldale Sublocal 


Coaldale Sublocal members met 
on May 4 at the new Sunnyside 
(formerly Crystal Lake) School. 

D. Baldwin reported on the AGM, 
and plans were made for the track 
meet. 


Forestburg Sublocal 

A filmstrip library and scholar- 
ships for Grades IX and XII were 
discussed at the April meeting. 
Ivan Birdsell, who is previewing 
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and reporting on filmstrips for the 
Audio Visual Aids Branch, will sug- 
gest three suitable filmstrips each 
for Divisions I and II, and junior and 


senior high schooi. If these choices 
meet with the approval of the mem- 
bers, the filmstrips will be purchased 
and added to the sublocal library. 

For scholarships it is % ped to in- 
terest three organizations in Alliance, 
Galahad, and Forestburg, with the 
hope of getting a scholarship in each 
of the Grade IX Departmental Ex- 
amination subjects, and one for the 
Grade IX girls in the district having 
the high standing in Departmental ex- 
aminations. The Forestburg sublocal 
will sponsor the scholarship for the 
Grade IX boy in the district with the 
highest standing. 


Macledd Local 


The salary schedule for 1953-54 
was accepted by the local at a meet- 
ing on April 28. The basic salary 
has been raised to $2100, and pro- 
vision made for cumulative sick 
leave, which will be allowed to ac- 
crue from year to year up to a maxi- 
mum of 100 days; one day cumula- 
tive for each two days’ sick leave not 
used in any year. The door has been 
left open for some method of pay- 
ing people who do extra-curricular 
work. 

Horace 
AGM. 
Plans for inaugurating a group 


The ATA Magazine 


Gray reported on the 








insurance scheme were discussed and 
the teachers were asked to send in 
their application cards. 


Edith Olson and Emerson Shantz 
were chosen as delegates to the 
Banff Workshop. 


Olds Local 


D. A. Prescott, district representa- 
tive, was present at the local meet- 
ing on May 6 to give information and 
guidance on salary schedule ne- 
gotiations. 


Strathmore Sublocal 


The purchase of filmstrips was 
discussed by the fifteen members 
present at an April meeting. Mem- 
bers were divided into four groups 
to select the filmstrips 


NOTICE TO ALL TEACHERS 


Teachers in the employ of the Killam School Division No. 22 
have voted in favour of taking strike action in the matter of collective 
bargaining with the Killam School Division. 


All teachers who are considering making application for appoint- 
ment to the teaching staff of this school division are asked to check 
with Head Office, Alberta Teachers’ Association. 


NOTICE 


An actuarial survey of the Teachers’ Retirement Fund, im- 
mediately after the audit as at August 31, 1953, was recommended 
by the Alberta Teachers’ Association, subject to the approval of the 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund Board. 


In order to have this survey made the office must prepare for 
the actuary detailed information regarding the teaching service and 
age of every teacher, no matter for how short a period the teacher 
may have taught. 


Some teachers have not yet sent this information to the office. 
If you are one of the teachers who has neglected to do this, please 
attend to this matter immediately. 


Thank you. 


Board of Administrators, 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
Per: ERIC C. ANSLEY. 
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May 26, 1953. 


: Teacher Recruitment 


The teacher recruitment committee, under the chairmanship of 
W. E. Frame, chief superintendent of schools, met on Friday, April 
17. Lars Olson and I represented the Association. The main item 
of business was to receive and consider in detail the pamphlet on 
teacher training prepared by Dr. S. C. T. Clarke and W. Pilkington, 
of the staff of the Faculty of Education. 


About Petitions 


On Friday and Saturday, April 24 and 25, Peter Owen, of the 
firm of Field, Hyndman, Field & Owen, and I investigated a case in 
one of the divisions in which petitions were used to try to force the 
Board of Trustees to dismiss or transfer some of the teachers. A 
petition is generally considered one of the most cowardly ways to 
attack anyone, especially a public servant or a teacher. Fortunately 
for the teachers in this case, the school board is supporting them. 

During the course of the investigation, Mr. Owen and I learned 
that petitions had been circulated in this district about teachers, 
roads, etc. This town seems to be somewhat “petition minded.” 


Calgary and Banff, April 26, 27, 28 


I had several interviews in Calgary about pensions, publicity, 
and ATA business. I have been thinking of visiting Calgary 
regularly in order to see teachers of Calgary and district who are 
unable to come to Edmonton. 


The Banff Workshop will be held August 16 to 23 inclusive. I 
went to Banff on April 26 to make arrangements for accommoda- 
tion. I was pleased to learn that the new Administration Building 
will be ready by July 1 and will have a large auditorium, a snack 
bar, a general office, four classrooms, and seventeen double rooms. 
This should make it possible to accommodate everyone, except 
family groups, at the chalets. 
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May | 


Gordon Milligan, president of the Edmonton Rotary Club, Dr. 
Graham Huckell, chairman of the selection committee, and I went 
to the airport on the afternoon of May 1 to see Marlene Moseley, 
daughter of J. W. Moseley, teacher at West Jasper Place, leave for 
Ottawa. Miss Moseley, a student at Strathcona High School, was 
selected by the Edmonton Rotary Club to take part in the project, 
“Adventure in Citizenship,” sponsored by the Ottawa Rotary Club. 


Provincial Salary Schedule 
Board of Teacher Education and Certification 


The Provincial Salary Schedule committee met on May 11, and 
the Board of Teacher Education and Certification on May 12. As 
I was absent on vacation, Kim Ross acted for me at the meeting of 
the Provincial Salary Schedule committee, and F. J.C. Seymour at 
the meeting of the Board of Teacher Education and Certification. 


May 19 


Mr. Seymour and I were guests at a tea at Athabasca Hall to 
meet the forty-eight superintendents from Canada’s ten provinces, 
who are attending a three-week workshop conference sponsored by 
the Canadian Education Association and financed by the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation. 

The director of the workshop is George Flower and the assistant 
director is Russ McArthur. The Alberta superintendents included: 
L. A. Broughton, Cardston; E. M. Erickson, Holden; J. R. S. 
Hambly, Grande Prairie; O. P. Larson, Brooks; E. C. Miller, Leth- 
bridge, and R. Racette, St. Paul. Members of the Faculty of Edu- 
cation staff, University of Alberta, who are acting as advisors and 
consultants are: Professor H. T. Sparby, Dr. H. T. Coutts, Dr. G. 
M. Dunlop, Professor W. E. Hodgson, Professor H. C. Melsness, 
and Dr. R. Rees. 


May 22 


A. R. Patrick of Lacombe and Ivan Mallett of Ponoka repre- 
sented the Association on a panel discussion of supervision and 
administration in schools, held at the University of Alberta, under 
the sponsorship of the Kellogg Foundation Committee. 


Teachers’ Retirement Fund Board Meeting 


The Teachers’ Retirement Fund Board held its second meeting 
of the year on May 26. Some of the items discussed were changes 
in the investment regulations, as a result of an amendment to The 
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Alberta Trustee Act, and the proposed actuarial survey of the Fund 
as at August 31, 1953. 


Conference re Teacher Training 


Lars Olson, president, and I represented the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association at a meeting in Saskatoon, May 21, 22, and 23, composed 
of representatives of teacher training institutions, departments of 
education, and teachers’ associations in Western Canada. The 
meeting was called by the Canadian Education Association to 
discuss teacher training and certification in Western Canada. A 
similar meeting is to be held in Eastern Canada and a report will 
be made to the CEA Conference in September. 


This Month's Story 


From Grade XII Social Studies Paper: “The married women 
were sent back to their homes to make room for the unemployed.” 


Erte Arete, 


RETIRING TEACHERS 


The Board of Administrators, Teachers’ Retirement Fund, wishes to 
remind all retiring teachers that pensions do not start automatically 
and that it is necessary for them to make application. All teachers, 
who plan to retire as at June 30, 1953, are urged to contact the Board 
as soon as possible so that the granting of their pensions will not be 
delayed. Address all letters to Barnett House, 9929 - 108rd Street, 
Edmonton, Alberta. : 


ERIC C. ANSLEY, 
Secretary, 
Board of Administrators, 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund. 


By-Law No. | of 1948 


9 (a) Any teacher who retires from teaching service 
v. in the year 1953 upon or after attaining the age of sixty 
years, 
and who has completed not less than fifteen years of pensionable 
service, shall be paid a normal pension out of the Fund upon his 
written application to the board. 
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For Milady’s Tea 


Sugar was expensive in the days 
of long ago. Sugar cane was dis- 
covered in the Far East, but was 
not refined into the white crystals 
we know now until the time of 
Queen Elizabeth |. Then man be- 
gan to grow sugar in far off south- 
ern climes, and employed natives 
to labor in the fields. Sailing ships 


FREE! 


“ENERGY FOR BREAKFAST" 


A school-age story telling how sugar is 
grown and refined in Western Canada. 


Copies available for the asking; also 
posters and information for use in Class- 
room projects. Write . . 


Canadian Sugar Factories Ltd. 


RAYMOND, ALTA. 





transported sugar to the countries 
of the world. 

Then, few could afford sugar. 
Now, sugar is cheap and is taken 
for granted. And in 1925 western 


Canada acquired its sugar indus- 
try when the first harvest of sugar 
beets took place in Alberta. 





“LOOK FOR THE MAPLE LEAF" 





NO FINER SUGAR HAS EVER 
BEEN MADE 








Only GREYHOUND 


»...can offer ALL 


these Travel 


Features. 


NATION WIDE TRANSPORTATION 


Only Greyhound gives you one-company, one-ticket transportation | 
anywhere in Canada, America and down to Mexico... a service 
truly nation wide! 


THE FAMOUS SUPERCOACH 


Only Greyhound offers you the famou. Supercoach, designed 
exclusively for Greyhound to assure you of maximum highway 
travel pleasure at minimum cost. 


| 
WIDE CHOICE OF SCENIC ROUTES 


Greyhound’s wide choice of scenic routes often enable you to go 
one way, return another, and still take advantage of round-trip 
ticket savirigs. 


AMAZING AMERICAN TOURS 


Greyhound will arrange thrilling Expense-Paid Tours—prepare 
itineraries, make hotel reserva- 
tions, plan sightseeing for you. 
There’s no extra charge for 
this extra service by Grey- 
hound. 





Wherever you go ... 
. . . Whenever you go 
by GREYHOUND it costs 
1/3 of the cost of driving 
your own car. So always 
Go Greyhound and Save! 


if (14 iat / Z a ly LY For tree colorful travel telidene, fares and schedule 


information, contact your local Greyhound Agent. 


WAY TO TRAVEL, red 
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